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SOME NERVOUS DISEASES 
AFFECTING THE HIND QUARTERS 
OF THE HORSE* 

W. PERRYMAN, F.R.C.V.S. 

In presenting this paper to the Society, 1 will 
commence by saying that I do not intend to 
give the multiplicity of diseases as shown in 

our text-books—a course which, to my mind, 
confusing and in many cases misleading uaa 
erroneous—but will endeavour to give a general 
outline of some of the more common phases of 
disease affecting the nervous system of the 
hind quarters of the horse as encountered by 
the general practitioner in routine practice. 

In well-defined cases the difficulty of diag- 
nosis is not great, but it is in those cases which 
have an insidious character, and particularly 
when one’s responsibility is greatest, such as 
when conducting examination as to soundness, 
that care and every reasonable effort should 
be taken to detect any abnormal condition that 
imay be likely to develop into serious nervous 
disease later. 


DEFECTIVE SPINE, OR WEAK BACK 
(IMMOBILITY) 

When one consults the various text-books, it 
is really remarkable how little is clearly 
defined as regards some of the commoner condi- 
tions met with, and those who have attempted 
description are often very confusing, e.g., 
Williams groups together in one very short 
chapter “ Immobilité ” (term applied by French 
veterinarians), “ Shivering,” ‘‘ Sprained Back 
“ Broken or Jinked Back,” and gives less than 
two pages to the whole. Robertson, under the 
heading of ‘“ Sclerosis of the Spinal Cord,” 
gives a train of symptoms which I believe is 
the same as Williams gives for “ Immobilité.”’ 
He says: “ Rarely does paralysis in any form 
show itself, rather is the aberration a loss of 
the co-ordination of movement of the muscles 
of the limbs.” Wallace Hoare treats this con- 
dition under the heading of ‘* Chronie Myelitis ’ 
and quotes Robertson on “ Selerosis ” in the 
words I have just given. 

Wooldridge (p. 727) spe: iks of the same condi- 
tion under the title of “ Partial Paraplegia ” 
and under the heading ‘‘ Examination of Horses 
as to Soundness” (p. 614), writing of partial 
paralysis, says: “* Jinked Back’ and ‘ Kidney 
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Dropping’ are terms of indefinite meaning and 
application, though commonly employed to in- 
dicate spinal weakness.” (These defects and 
loss of power are caused by arterial obstruc- 
tion, ete.). 

I have quoted these various authors to show 
the diversity of nomenclature of a common 
condition frequently met with in general prac- 
tice, and which, to say the least of it, is very 
confusing, and yet they all deal with the same 
diseased condition. 

I propose to bring this condition to your 
notice under the heading given above: ‘‘ Defec- 
tive Spine, or Weak Back (Immobility).” it is 
commonly known to the horse fraternity as 
* Jinked Back,” *“* Bobby Back,” and “ Broken 
Back.” These latter expressions are not by 
any means scientific, but I do think that veteri- 
nary surgeons should be familiar with them 
as they are so often used by large horse owners 
und dealers, and, to them, have a very definite 
significance as to the nature of the trouble. 

Generally the disease is of a progressive 
character. In the earlier stages the animal 
shows difficulty in backing, and later inability 
to do so—with marked inco6drdination of move- 
ment of the hind quarters, rolling gait, and 
crossing of the hind legs, and difficulty in turn- 
ing round, the hind legs being swung out in an 
uncontrolled manner. 

The animal is unable to back a load, and if 
endeavours are made to get the animal to try, 
the hind limbs are pushed forward and the 
quarters come well to the ground. With a load 
down-hill, the animal has little control (varying 
of course with the amount of weakness of the 
back) his own weight being the chief factor in 
keeping the load more Or less steady. The hind 
feet are generally on the ground together. The 
animal slithers downhill. 

'These cases vary greatly, from those in which 
at the outset only slight awkw ardness in carry- 
ing out the various movements ‘mentioned is 
noticed, to well-defined cases manifest to the 
ordinary observer. No doubt many of the severe 
cases have a traumatic origin, and might be 
termed acute at the commencement, and later 
subside into the chronic form, at which state 
we are more likely to come in contact with 
them, and when advice is sought. When, how- 
ever, we do see them at the commencement, 
the history is that of an accident, the animal 
having had a fall, or being cast in the stable, 
and where violence indicates injury having 
been done to the spinal column and the nerves 
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emanating therefrom. No doubt violent mus- 
cular efforts cause ligamentous rupture, and in 
some cases fracture of the body of the vertebra, 
without displacement. In old animals anchy- 
losed bones are wrenched asunder. In all such 
cases slaughter is the best course to adopt, even 
if the animal is able to stand or walk. The 
long course of treatment and the depreciation 
of value does not justify one in advising that 
the animal be kept alive. 

Occasionally one has an obstinate client who 
persists in keeping such an animal. Then one 
is afforded a rare opportunity to watch an 
interesting case and see the ultimate result. 
Some years ago I had such an one. The animal 
was able to stand, but quite unable to move 
the hind legs from side to side — he simply 
swayed the quarters when pushed over. The 
horse was put in slings, otherwise he would 
never have been able to get up had he laid 
down. It was five months before he was put 
to work, of which he eventually did a_ fair 
amount. Later he was sold and I lost sight of 
him. 

Another, of which I am glad to be able to 
show you the lumbar bones, was some three 
months in slings. Recovery was fairly good, 
and the animal worked in London for two years. 
He died of twisted bowel, and I secured the 
bones you now see, these showing evidence of 
partial fracture of a vertebra having taken 
place. 

I have had other cases, but these are the 
most outstanding I can bring to your notice. 

Before leaving this part of my subject, I will 
draw attention to diagnosis. There are cases 
which at first simulate chronic spinal injury. 
I refer to chronic brain disease, generally 
tumours in the lateral ventricles. The patient 
in those cases has the rolling, unsteady gait, 
incodrdination of movement, mentioned earlier 
in this paper, and often when first seen gives 
the impression of injury to the back. With 
the attendant the latter idea generally prevails. 

In chronic brain disease the animal wakks, 
if I may say so, in a more drunken manner. 
The fore-limbs as well as the hind are under 
less control, and the head is carried low—but 
the chief diagnostic symptoms are exhibited 
when the animal is made to back. With brain 
tumour, as a rule, the animal is unable to flex 
the fore-limbs and trails the feet flat on the 
ground, with a sliding action, when made to 
zo backward; whereas in injury to the lumbar 
region the animal is practically unable to get 
the hind legs backward, and if efforts are per- 
sisted in to make him do so, the limbs become 


tucked up under the belly. He ean flex the 
fore-limbs. 
Some three or four years ago I exhibited 


rather a fine specimen of psammoma at one of 
our meetings. 


In that case at first I had some 


difficulty in convincing the owners that the brain 
was the seat of the trouble, and not the back. 
Later, as the case progressed, there was hvu 
difficulty. 

I have dwelt rather long on this part of my 
subject as it is of grave importance to the 
practitioner, particularly to the young graduate. 
Horse dealers have a good knowledge of this 
class of case, and the unscrupulous ones en- 
deavour to bluff intending purchasers: they will 
give a repository warranty knowing that the 
time linuiit is short and hoping the defect will 
not be readily discovered. 

The pathological conditions I will endeavour 
tou deal with later when I have spoken of other 
conditions of disease affecting the hind quarters. 


SHIVERING 


This condition is familiar to you all and I 
need not give a detailed account of the symp- 
toms. It is a nervous affection more often seen 
in the heavier than in the lighter breeds. 

The recognition of the disease when advanced 
is not difficult. It is in those cases which are 
described as ‘‘ latent and intermittent ” that 
difficulty arises. I will say at once that I 
believe it does not develop in a few hours (I 
know that view has been held by good authori- 
ties), but that it is of slow and _ insidious 
character, and often it is not until some unusual 
excitant has operated that the symptoms 
become really manifest. 

In established cases any condition that causes 
pain or excitement aggravates the symptoms in 
a very alarming fashion, particularly injuries 
to the coronet and foot. Specially would I men- 
tion sand-crack and _ picked-up nail, and 
specific diseases. Not only are the symptoms 
alarming and acute, but the animal is difficult 
to manage and treat. Well do I remember 
having a midnight call some distance from 
home. The animal was a known shiverer. The 
attendant could not make out what was wrong. 
On arrival, I found the horse blowing, shiver- 
ing, sweating, and in a very excitable condition, 
and altogether showing a very mysterious train 
of symptoms. After watching the animal for 
some time, I detected lameness on one hind 
leg. With difficulty I examined the foot, and 
was rewarded with a nail well driven home 
in the side of the frog. The horse recovered. 

I do not agree with those who say that the 
horse is not able to back or hold a load: my 
experience is quite to the contrary. The shiver- 
ing action is accentuated but the muscular 
power does not seem to be lessened. I do agree, 
however, that it is not every carman who can, 
and will, work a shiverer. Here I think very 
important and valuable advice can be given to 
the owner, viz., that the driver should be steady 
and patient with the horse, should not shout 
or excite the animal, and particularly when 
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starting to back. The animal should be allowed 
time for the limbs to get over the first spas- 
modie action: it is when the animal first moves 
that the most violent muscular spasm takes 
place. 

I watched an animal over a period of some 
nine years. He was a pronounced shiverer at 
five years old, yet he was capable of drawing 
and backing three tons; altogether he was a 
good horse. One man drove him practically the 
whole time. I think only once was he laid by, 
and then for nearly three months—due to sup- 
purating sand-crack. He was a difficult patient, 
owing to the bad symptoms being present that I 
have previously mentioned in such cases. He re- 
covered and did some years of work afterwards, 


being eventually cast from the firm. By a 
coincidence this horse came under my notice 


some 18 months later. I obtained the bones, 
but these have since been lost. 

Shiverers do lie down, and have little diffi- 
culty in rising, but they should have plenty of 
room—a loose box for preference. 

When endeavouring to detect shivering, I 
think by far the best method is to turn the 
horse from side to side in a stall. ‘Then have 
the animal pushed back quickly as far as the 
head-stall rope will allow. The sudden check 
will often produce the symptoms, 

Again, I have examined animals without 
detecting anything until they have been rather 
violently tried in harness. I have Known a 
recognised shiverer to pass all these tests with- 
out exhibiting any characteristic symptoms at 
all. Fortunately for us, these cases are rare and 
are so-called latent ones: no doubt they develop 
into pronounced cases as they get older. 

I am of the opinion that shivering is the most 
hereditary nervous disease we have in the 
horse, 

STRINGHALT 

The condition is a spasmodic flexion of one 
or both hind legs, with the characteristic 
symptoms of which you are familiar. Generally 
seen in light horses, but affects all breeds. The 
highly-sensitive type of horse is that most prone 
to the complaint. It is progressive in character 
and with advancing years becomes more 
defined. That it is clearly allied pathologically 
to shivering I feel convinced, but also that 
other groups of muscles are involved. 

In the earlier stages the characteristic action 
may only be seen occasionally, and then when 
the animal first commences to move, or when 
turned sharply. Most text-books give instances 
of its occurrence in the fore-legs, but they are 
rare: I think I have only seen two cases. 

With the exception of its unsightly action 
little inconvenience is caused and the animal 
is able to do reasonable work. Occasionally, 


however, the symptoms become aggravated, and 
trouble arises from injuries to the pastern and 
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coronet. I had one such case where both hind 
legs were badly affected and, in spite of protec- 
tive boots, wounds were constantly occurring. 
Something had to be done, so I _ performed 
peroneal tenotomy and with a fair measure of 
success. The wounds healed by first intention 
and the animal worked for some months; the 
flexion of the hocks was not nearly so marked. 
The animal was eventually sold, so I lost sight 
of it. 
OBTURATOR PARALYSIS 

This condition is fairly familiar to most 
practitioners and is a sequel to fracture of the 
pelvis involving the pubis and _ obturator 
foramen: through the latter the obturator 
nerve passes outside the pelvis to the adductors 
of the thigh. Direct injury to the nerve may 
ensue, or the resultant callus thrown out (and 
which is generally fairly extensive) may cause 
pressure on and loss of function in the muscles 
on the inner part of the limb, the result being 
that the action of the abductors is in excess 
of the nerve force, which causes the limb to 
swing outward in an unmistakable manner 
during progression: the limb appears to rotate 
from the hip joint. The subjects of this affec- 
tion seldom entirely lose this action, although 
as absorption of the callus takes place improve- 
ment is marked and the animal may go sound. 

One specimen (exhibited) was a well-defined 
‘ase, which necessitated altogether five months’ 
rest (three months at grass). I advised the 
owner not to work the animal in London again, 
on account of the liability to slip about on the 
stones. The animal was brought back owing 
to the inability to provide suitable work in the 
country and worked for two years. She pro- 
vided me with the opportunity of getting the 
pelvis by dying of a twisted bowel. It is the 
one ease I have been able to follow right 
through to the end. The other specimen is from 
a horse IT had under my charge for some years. 

PARALYSIS OF BLADDER, RECTUM 
AND TAIL 

This is of rare occurrence, TI specially men- 
tion this as T consider it a slight variation from 
the other nervous affections I am dealing with. 
I can call to mind three well-defined cases. In 
all three the conditions were the*same—inability 
to pass urine and feces-—all motor power of 
the tail lost, and, as far as I was able, I could 
detect no other lesions affecting the muscles of 
the quarter. 

In the first case I was unable to gather any 
information from colleagues as regards its 
pathology except that it was a nervous condi- 
tion. Every opportunity and help was afforded 
to treat the case. The bladder was emptied 
twice daily to begin with, and later once a day; 
also the rectum. After nine weeks the animal 
was destroyed. I went no less than three times 
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to complete the post-mortem, even to the extent 
of getting the spinal cord out of the bony canal. 
The bones (exhibited) were boiled. You will 
see a bony growth, between the third and fourth 
lumbar vertebrae, which it was very gratifying 
to me to find. I published the case, which was 
considered of such interest that the account was 
translated into one of the French journals. 

I am opinion to-day, however, that I did not 
find out the true cause of the trouble, or at 
least not all of it. 

Of the other two cases, one was destroyed 
and the lumbar bones showed no abnormality. 
The third horse was sold at one of the horse 
repositories. He was an exceedingly smart- 
looking animal, so I expect the purchaser had 
good cause to be very sorry. I would say that 
it was not at my suggestion that he was sent 
for public auction. I should have preferred to 
have made a post-mortem, 

Wallis Hoare and Wooldridge make mention 
of this condition. 


FLEXOR METATARSI AND EXTENSOR 
PEDIS PARALYSIS 


The last item I intend bringing to your notice 
is a condition which I have no doubt many of 
you have seen; also that many will disagree 
with me as to its pathological condition being 
entirely nerve injury. 

Such cases are characterised by the animal 
being able to stand fairly well, but, when 
moved, the limb is jerked upwards and back- 
wards. The gastrocnemii tendons become slack 
and appear loose and in folds. The limb is 
unable to be fully extended and the hock and 
fetlock fall forward. 

T have seen all stages of these cases, from 
slight to very severe. The photograph shown 
was the worst case I have seen. Even in less 
pronounced cases the gustrocnemii tendons 
exhibit the looseness mentioned, which is 
always a source of surprise to the owners. 

Williams (p. 297) gives an illustration under 
the heading of “ Laceration of the Flexor 
Metatarsi Muscle.” My photograph, I venture 
to say, depicts the same condition. The patient 
was a very big cart-horse, 17 h.h. Yon will 
see with what ease the leg was carried back- 
ward and held with one hand almost in a 
straight line from the stifle. This particular 
“ase Was under treatment for only a short time. 
Improvement did take place, and the animal 
was sent to the country. Unfortunately, I lost 
sight of him, so could not follow the case to 
the end. 

I have not seen that swelling of the anterior 
muscles of the limb that Williams describes ; 
in fact, the absence of any inflammatory condi- 
tion is the most characteristic feature. 

Wallis Hoare mentions paralysis of the 
external popliteal nerve: a very short account, 
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dealing with the same condition as that of 
which I am now speaking. He, however, does 
not refer to the gastrocnemii tendons. 

Wooldridge speaks of paralysis of the ex- 
ternal popliteal in very much the same 
language. I consider the condition to be un- 
doubtedly a paralysis of the muscles I have 
named. Some may say it is the triceps cruralis 
muscles that are affected. I attribute the cause 
to direct injury and paralysis to the anterior 
tibial nerve, more than to that of its satellite 
nerve the popliteal. It is the reverse of the 
condition that exists in stringhalt, where there 
is an excess of sensory impulse, but where, | 
believe, the same groups of muscles are in- 
volved. 

Pathological Classification 

In bringing these cases to your notice, I have 
so far refrained from making mention of many 
pathological lesions or physiological defects of 
function of the structures involved. 

The first condition—that of ** weak back” or 
“bobby back” immobility—is to my mind 
essentially a disease affecting the motor tracts 
of the nerves. 

Shivering and _— stringhalt — physiological 
defects where the sensory nerves are chiefly 
defective in function. 

aralysis of the bladder, rectum and tail— 
a physiological defect where both spinal and 
sympathetic nerves are involved. 

Obturator paralysis and anterior tibial 
paralysis—physiological defects where direct 
traumatic injury has caused a loss of function 
of the nerves involved. 

I have attempted this classification to facili- 
tate discussion. There are several other 
affections which I have not mentioned, but 
which I think can readily be included under 
one of these headings. 

I will state at once that, in my opinion, none 
ot the diseases I have mentioned as affecting 
the hind quarters have their origin in the brain, 
very few in the spinal cord (and those only in 
a modified form), but that the disease is ex- 
traneous to the spinal cord, the chief seat being 
the nerves after they have left the cord, the 
ganglia or the superior sensory nerves, and the 
various plexuses situated beneath the lumbar 
and sacral regions. If the brain were the seat 
of mischief, I think we should find other mani- 
festations in other parts or limbs. This is well 
exemplified in brain tumour, where a general 
want of codrdination is well marked. 

IMMOBILITY,(The term I like best for weak 
back.) 

In this condition sufficient evidence is 
manifest on examining the bones to enable one 
to judge that a great deal of pressure exisis 
on the nerves emerging from the intervertebral 
gaps, which causes defective nerve supply to 
the muscles of the back and loins. No doubt 
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such pressure arises from chronic inflammatory 
thickening of the ligamentous structures, calcifi- 
‘ation of some, and anchylosis of the various 
articulations, particularly those of the oblique. 

Where partial fracture has taken place the 
resultant callus must affect materially all 
nerves and articulations. 

As you will see in the specimens, a callus is 
thrown out, generally on one side. I would 
suggest this as an explanation: that when such 
animals get down, they are unable to rise until 
they have been turned over, so giving the un- 
affected side more power to rise. When we have 
all this evidence, I think it is quite superfluous 
to seek a cause in the brain, ~ 

SHIVERING.—This is a_ violent spasmodic 
(involuntary) contraction of groups of muscles, 
supplied by the cerebro-spinal nervous system, 
which, under normal conditions, are directly 
under voluntary control. <A physiological de- 
rangement exists whereby the nervous functions 
are so altered that the patient has momentarily 
no control of certain muscles supplied by groups 
of nerves. 

One must look, I think, to the sensory nerves 
and their ganglia as being at fault. That the 
motor tracts are not the seat of mischief is 
shown by the violent muscular contraction that 
takes place, and by the animal being quite 
capable of moving heavy loads. 

One must consider the reflex action of the 
whole subject. Before muscular contraction 
can take place, a stimulus through the sensory 
nerves must be sent to a nerve centre, either 
ganglionic, spinal or brain. This is trans- 
mitted to the motor nerve, and eventually 
results in a muscular contraction. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that all the spinal nerves have 
ganglia on their superior or sensory branches, 
but none on the inferior motor’ branches. 
Ganglia are composed of cells and nerve fibres. 

Kirke (“ Physiology,” p. 577), speaking of the 
sympathetic nervous system, says: “ Stimuli 
conveyed through ganglia are orderly and like 
natural movement, while those excited through 
nerves without ganglia are convulsive and dis- 
orderly.” Functionally, nerve cells and nerve 
fibres differ in this important respect, that the 
former (cells) generate and conduct nerve force, 
while the latter (fibres) conduct it. The differ- 
ence may be compared to that which exists 
in a telegraphic apparatus between the galvanic 
battery and the wires, the former generating 
and conducting electricity, and the latter 
merely conducting it. 

The cerebro-spinal nervous centres and their 
ganglia are also so closely connected with the 
proper sympathetic ganglia that neither of them 
can be said to be independent of the other, each 
as a rule, and under ordinary circumstances, 
governing its own domain but always liable to 
be influenced by the other. 
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Of the pathological conditions that are likely 
to bring about shivering, very little is said by 
various authors. Robertson, under the heading 
of ‘*Chorea,” a term which he applies to 
shiverers, mentions ‘* Visible sclerotic changes 
in the brain and cord with effusion in the sub- 
arachnoid cavities. Vascular injection of the 
chord and of the central ganglia of the brain, 
the optic thalami and corpora striata.” 

Wallis Hoare says: * We must confess that 
nothing is definitely known with reference to 
the etiology of the affection,” and quotes MeCall 
(1910): ‘“ Careful post-mortem examination, 
also histological examination, of the brain and 
spinal cord did not reveal any lesions.” Neither 
Williams nor Wooldridge ventures to suggest 
the pathological causes. 

I have previously stated that I believe it to 
be a physiological defect due to improper func- 
tioning of one or more of the nervous elements 
entering into the nerve supply of the muscles 
involved. I have not seen it advanced or sug- 
gested that any special attention has been given 
to the ganglia or sensory nerves external to the 
spinal cord or to the lumbo-sacral plexus, from 
which the gluteal and other large nerves have 
their origin. I would respectfully suggest to 
our pathologists that careful microscopical ex- 
amination be directed to the cellular elements 
entering into their composition, with special 
reference to the nerve corpuscles. Personally, 
I think that the seat of the trouble is here 
located. 

STRINGHALT,—-What I have said of shivering 
I think largely applies to this condition. That 
other muscles are affected by defective nerve 
function there is no doubt. The muscles chiefly 
concerned are the flexors of the hock, and the 
extensor pedis, which, by their spasmodic con- 
traction, violently flex the joint, the chief nerve 
supply to these muscles being the anterior tibial. 

The condition of stringhalt, like that of 
shivering, has been ascribed to numerous patho- 
logical conditions. AVhere it is unilateral, I 
consider there is good reason to believe some 
peripheral cause may exist, but when bi-lateral, 
I think the cause is nearer to the spine, and 
consideration should be given to the plexus from 
which the sciatic nerve originates. 

Williams speaks of this disease under the 
heading of “ Chorea.” Other authorities see no 
resemblance. If I may venture an opinion, I 
think the older writers are right and that both 
are choreic in character. T will leave it there, 
for you to express your own opinions. 

OBTURATOR PARALYSIS, —- There is nothing 
further to state regarding this, other than what 
I have already given. 

FLEXOR METATARSI AND EXTENSOR’ PEDIS 
PARALYSIS,—I have stated my views as to the 
location and nerve involved, 
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PARALYSIS OF BLADDER, RECTUM AND ‘TAIL. 
This is a condition where the cerebro-spinal 
and sympathetic nerves are involved, the latter 
supplying the bladder, colon and rectum, and 
the former the tail. The specimen shown would 
undoubtedly have some influence on the nerves 
supplying the lumbar and sacral plexuses, but 
would not affect the tail, that being supplied 
by the nerves from the cauda equina, which 
go to form the coccygeal nerves. 

Treatment.—Little need be said on this point. 
Rest and massage are the greatest factors where 
cases are hopeful. I am a strong advocate of 
slinging, where injuries to back and hind legs 
are concerned, In many cases, if the animal is 
allowed down, he will probably never rise again. 
Much damage is often done to the head of the 
affected subject by his constant attempts to get 
up. if not slung. 

I must apologise for the length of this paper. 
My excuse is that this subject could only be 
dealt with effectively by going rather fully into 
those cases that have more than a_ passing 
interest for the professional man. 





Discussion 

Mr. J. W. McInTosu, who opened the discussion, 
said that he would like to compliment his old 
friend Mr. Perryman on his most interesting 
contribution and on his courage in introducing 
a subject of this kind before a society that was 
now rapidly becoming canine and feline in its 
interests, and at a time, too, when the horse— 
at any rate in London—appeared to be at a dis- 
count. 

Mr. Perryman, as they all knew, was an en- 
thusiast in all matters appertaining to his pro- 
fession, and his long and carefully recorded ex- 
periences had always been readily and generously 
placed at the disposal of his fellow-members; his 
contribution that evening was no exception to 
that rule. It was not many busy practitioners 
who took the trouble to make such careful records 
as evidenced by the many specimens he had 
brought with him that night to illustrate and 
support his arguments. 

The conditions dealt with were full of interest 
to the inquiring mind, and very important from 
the horse-owner’s point of view, ie unless a 
horse was capable of putting forth the maximum 
of effort, it was not a sound investment and it 

ras the veterinary surgeon’s duty to advise 
accordingly. In doing so, he must be careful to 
guard himself against any hasty conclusion which 
might involve loss to the owner, while he must 
at the same time, protect him from risks and 
responsibilities to which any or all of those con- 
ditions might give rise. The essayist had stated, 
in his opening remarks, that few visitors had 
devoted much attention to those common ailments. 
His view was that those writers who had al- 
tempted least, had told them most, for the classi- 
fications which had been attempted were all very 
confusing and in practice often misleading. 

The title of Mr. Perryman’s paper, ‘ Nervous 
Diseases affecting the Hind Quarters of the Horse,’ 
should have been ‘ Neuro-Muscular Affections of 
the Hind Quarters of the Horse ’—for it was 
doubtful if any of the conditions he described 
were of purely nervous origin. 

The first condition to which the writer gave 
prominence was the condition known as “ Im- 
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mobility,’—popularly termed “strained back,” 
“ weak back,” “ bobby back,” etc. 

Was that really a nervous effection? His ex- 
perience led him to believe that the vast majority 
of such cases were not of nervous origin, but 
were either traumatic or constitutional in their 
onset. It would be admitted that the nervous 
system eventually became involved—as was the 
case in most diseases—but it was not primarily 
affected in the majority of cases. Of course the 
difficulty was in knowing how far the term 
covered affections which were characterised 
clinically by loss or partial loss of the functional 
activities and control of the hind quarters: the 
term had a very indefinite meaning and seemed 
to embrace all sorts of conditions presenting 
clinical similarities although arising from causes 
altogether different. 

Let them, for a moment, consider the class of 
animal which appeared to be most frequently 
affected. He thought there could be no question 
that those animals engaged in heavy haulage 
work were particularly prone to developments 
of this kind; it was quite a common associate of 
advancing years and honest toil, when efforts 
involved great ‘strain’ on the hind quarters and 
loins—in negotiating heavy lifts, very often on 
slippery surfaces and backing under similar con- 
ditions. It was, then, he thought, in this direction 
that we must look for the primary cause of the 
disease. A long experience of that class of 
animal had more or less convinced him that the 
onset of the complaint was associated with the 
psoz muscles and the iliacus and sartorius: over- 
functioning of these led to nutritional changes in 
the substance of the muscles, and this, if per- 
sisted in from day to day, gave rise to structural 
changes, the muscles eventually losing their con- 
tractile powers in varying degrees. There was 
thus produced a_ condition characterised 
clinically as “ immobility,” or lack of proper co- 
ordination of the movements of the hind quarters. 
In addition, and from the same causes, the pads 
of cartilaginous tissue between the vertebrae—par- 
ticularly the lumbar and dorsal—became con- 
verted into bone when that portion of the spinal 
column became stiff and unyielding: the vertebral 
column, as they all knew, was normally extremely 
elastic and mobile. This. he thought, was the 
common and usual source of origin of “ im- 
mobility,” but it was by no means the only cause. 
Traumatic injuries to the region of the loins and 
hind extremities from falls, getting cast in the 
stall, ete., ete., might and did give’ rise 
to permanent injury and developments pre- 
senting degrees of immobility. They found it, 
too, following upon constitutional ailments such 
as influenza, strangles, rheumatism, etc. 

Mr. Perryman had said nothing regarding 
treatment. Unfortunately, the onset of this con- 
dition was not manifested clinically, unless it 
arose from severe injuries or constitutional ail- 
ments, but the careful observer with experience 
could frequently notice indications which pointed 
to developments of this kind, such as slight stiff- 
ness of movement particularly over the loins. 
When he noticed conditions of that kind he im- 
mediately eased up the animal or threw him out 
of work entirely. 


SHTVERING._He was of opinion that this 
condition was probably purely a_ nervous 
one, manifested (mainly during the acts of 
“ backing” or turning round) by a_ trembling 
or shivering, the tail being spasmodically 
elevated and depressed. In its early stages, 
it was not always possible to de‘ect its 
presence. He recalled an experience which 
he had himself undergone—many years ago now 
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——in a Clydesdale entire of high repute, which he 
had cause to examine for a purchaser. After 
a very careful examination and with a particular 
regard for anything of an hereditary character, 
he passed the horse as “ sound.” The purchaser, 
a very practical man himself, informed him, a 
few days later, that he had noticed, when moving 
the horse round in his loose-box, what he re- 
garded as a slightly suspicious movement of the 
tail. Being naturally somewhat concerned, he 
(Mr. McIntosh) proceeded to the farm and again 
closely examined the animal and applied all 
known tests, but failed to observe any indication 
of even the slightest suspicion. Repeated ex- 
aminations were made at intervals not only by 
the owner but by the speaker, with no result, 
until about three weeks later, when the animal 
showed unmistakable symptoms. Its progress 
then seemed to be very rapid. and within six 
months the horse was as bad a shiverer as anyone 
could wish to see and of course useless for the 
purpose of stock getting and a heavy loss to the 
owner. He was glad to be able to tell them that, 
notwithstanding that unfortunate experience, he 
retained the confidence of his client. He took a 
less favourable view of a shiverer than did Mr. 
Perryman, for while some animals might serve 
a useful purpose for a time, the disease was 
usually very progressive. Many of these animals 
became dangerous, not only in work but in the 
stable; they were invariably difficult to shoe, and, 
altogether, were very undesirable animals to have 
about. They seldom “ lay down,” and if they did 
go down many were difficult to get up. Most 
were of a highly nervous temperament and greatly 
exaggerated symptoms would be observed when 
they were suffering from other ailments, particu- 
larly injuries to the extremities. 

STRINGHALT.—-This condition, too, he believed to 
be of nervous origin. Any derangement affecting 
important nerve centres might produce either an 
exalted function, or the reverse, or even paralysis. 
Here again the symptoms might be very inter- 
mittent. The condition usually affected one or 
both hind legs, very seldom a fore-limb. It was 
characterised by a sharp, sudden jerk of the limb 
from the ground—a slight pause with an equally 
sudden slap downwards. While this condition 
was rather unsightly, and much more common, 
he thought, in light horses than in heavy, he did 
not regard it as anything like as serious as 
shivering. 

He had no views to offer with regard to the 
source of these functional peculiarities. Mr. 
Perryman did not think that any of these con- 
ditions had their origin in the brain, and very 
few in the spinal cord, but that the source was 
extraneous to these, possibly in the ganglion or 
local nerve centres. If he (Mr. McIntosh) was to 
venture any opinion at all, he would incline to 
the view that these conditions vere due to an 
inherited defect of a physiological character in 
the sensory structure of the spinal cord. He was 
convinced that shivering and _ stringhalt were 
hereditary. 

OBTURATOR PARALYSIS..—He agreed with the 
writer that this condition was brought about by 
interference with the nerve, as it passed over 
the edge of the foramen, leading to a degree of 
paralysis of the abductors of the limb—the 
pectineus and gracilis muscles. 

The other matters referred to by Mr. Perryman 
he would leave to other sneakers. as he had 
already exceeded his time. He would like to say, 
however, that he was particularly interested in 
the whole subject and that when he had more time 
he hoped to read and digest more carefully the 
very excellent contribution which they had 
listened to that evening. (Applause). 
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Mr. H. D. Jones, having expressed his warm 
thanks to Mr. Perryman for his very interesting 
paper, said that he thought that Mr. McIntosh had 
covered all the ground for its discussion so fully 
that he had really left the others with little to 
say. 

He quite agreed with Mr. MecIntosh’s observa- 
tions in regard to “bobby back” or “ jinked 
back”: that it was really a spinal injury and due 
to anchylosis arising therefrom, also that the 
nerve trouble that followed was secondary to the 
anchylosis. 

Mr. McIntosh had made no mention of flexor 
metatarsi lameness. He (Mr. Jones) was of 
opinion that that was not a nervous trouble at all, 
but due to the flexor metatarsi entirely. He had 
never seen recovery in a horse affected with 
stringhalt, but he thought they had all had ex- 
perience of numerous cases of so-called “ flexor 
metatarsi lameness” that had ultimately got 
better. 

There was a condition to which he was hoping 
that Mr. Perryman would refer, though he had 
only seen it mentioned in text-books, and that 
was the condition in which a horse, not affected 
with obturator trouble, swung his leg—not in 
action, as in that affection, but after getting it 
on the ground. He desired to know if Mr. Perry- 
man regarded that as a nervous condition, or if 
he could tell them to what it was due. 

Professor J. MACQUEEN stated that, with Mr. 
Jones, he did not think that there was much 
more to say, because Mr. McIntosh had covered 
the ground for discussion fairly well. 

At the beginning of Mr. Perryman’s excellent 
paper he was rather surprised at certain terms 
he used. ‘“ Immobility ” to him had never meant 
anything, and he failed to see how it could be 
applied to the affections that Mr. Perryman had 
mentioned that evening. His impression of im- 
mobility was that in this country for many years, 
it was attributed to disturbance of the digestive 
apparatus and described as “ sleepy staggers.” 

Other terms used——‘ bobby back,” “ jinked 
back ”—-were nearly meaningless, and such terms 
should not be associated with any active osseous 
lesion. From his observation of these cases he 
had come to the conclusion that the so-called 
“ kidney-dropping,” or “ jinked back,” was due to 
circulatory obstruction brought about when the 
horse was exercised freely and was not likely to 
be made manifest when the animal was moving 
at a moderate pace. In such cases what 
happened, he thought, was this: so long as the 
horse moved at a walk or at a trot he showed 
no loss of power in the hind quarters; but when 
exercised at a fast canter after a time he gradually 
sank to the ground on his haunches, sitting like 
a dog. In these cases there was no obstruction 
of the aorta or iliac artery, and no sweating or 
struggling. When the horse had been down a 
few minutes he got up of his own accord. He 
could not say that he had ever’seen a case of 
the kind in a cart horse: his cases had always 
been in light horses. 

With regard to shivering, which seemed to be 
the most popular item, he had seen shivering 
in a foal a few months old and in many young 
horses. In these early cases he had always been 
inclined to attribute the origin of shivering to 
infection arising from a common cold, strangles, 
influenza, or other disease of that sort, and he 
did not agree with Mr. Perryman that the brain 
was never involved. He believed that the disease 
mainly affected the spinal cord in the majority of 
‘ases, but he could not exclude the brain alto- 
gether in certain cases. Sometimes they would 
find a shiverer that was not only affected in the 
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hind and fore limbs but also in the head—the 
muscles of the lips, nostrils, eyelids, and ears 
showing the peculiar tremor of shivering. (Mr. 
McIntosh: “ Chorea”| Chorea was a_ constant 
twitching, while shivering was remarkable for 
its intermittency. 

He agreed with Mr. McIntosh that a shiverer, 
even a slight shiverer, was not the right kind of 
horse to recommend for purchase, because shiver- 
ing was a progressive disease and the rate of 
progress was largely influenced by the amount of 
work. There were shiverers that were capable 
of performing ordinary work, but there came 
a time in all these cases when the horse became 
unfit for it. He had seen shiverers that backed 
quite well; others that could not back at all. With 
regard to saddle horses, he had known shiverers 
that continued quite serviceable for three, four, 
or more years, but finally they began to fail. 

As to the detection of shivering, an established 
‘ase was easily recognised: but the slight case 
offered much difficulty in diagnosis. It was most 
difficult to discover slight shivering, and if the 
horse had been rested for three or four months 
the probability was that it would pass the most 
careful examination. 

Concerning stringhalt, he noticed that Mr. 
Perryman seemed to think that it was entirely an 
effect of flexor contraction; but he would point 
out that there was also an extensor stringhalt, in 
which the foot forcibly struck the ground, some- 
times breaking the shoe. He did not think that 
stringhalt should be considered as being of the 
same seriousness as_ shivering. He had seen 
stringhalt occur immediately after the application 
of a blister to the hind limbs; in other cases the 
stringhalt began as an intermittent affection, with 
long intervals between the manifestations. He 
was not quite sure whether Mr. Perryman main- 
tained that stringhalt was progressive and not 
likely to get better. He (the speaker) maintained 
that certain cases of stringhalt did improve, that 
the period of intermittency was likely to extend 
and that the horse eventually, without treatment 
of any sort, might become quite passable. 

With regard to flexor metatarsi lameness, Mr. 
Perryman regarded it as a nervous affection, but 
experiments had proved that it could be produced 
by a section of the tendinous flexor metatarsi. All 
cases of flexor metatarsi lameness were not cur- 
able; a case might continue in spite of rest and 
treatment. Treatment, of course, was rather 
empirical, for the reason that one did not know 
very well where to apply it. 

The only other point to which he desired to 
allude was paralysis of the bladder and rectum. 
In his experience some of these cases—he would 
not say all—were the result of fracture: fracture 
of the first two or three tail bones, fracture of the 
sacrum or fracture a little further forward. They 
were very hopeless cases, and in his experience if 
one gave the horse a period of six weeks and 
there was no apparent improvement the animal 
should be destroyed. 

Mr. Hersert KinG thanked Mr. Perryman for 
his very interesting essay and added that there 
were one or two points he desired to have cleared 
up and which had been mentioned by Professor 
Macqueen. He referred, in particular, to what 
used to be called “ kidney dropping.” He was 
not quite sure even now whether that was due 
to a congestion of the cord, as Professor Mac- 
queen had suggested, or to plugging of the iliacs 
by thrombi. He did not feel that the two things 
were identical, i.e., what they knew as “ weak 
back ” and “ bobby back.” In the one one got a 


want of coérdination in the hind limbs and in- 
ability to back, and in the other he had a very 
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definite recollection of examining a horse which 
was purchased at a repository and nothing could 
be seen of the condition untii the horse had been 
driven for a considerable period; then the animal 
began to lose the use of both hind limbs. The 
question was, was it due to a nervous condition 
arising from ‘congestion of the spinal cord, or to 
thrombosis of the aorta before the iliacs were 
given off? The condition was not very often met 
with and he had only seen two or three cases, 
where the horse haa been continued in work 
under forcible driving, that had shewn this con- 
dition. With regard to flexor metatarsi lameness, 
he had never looked upon that as a nervous con- 
dition and the cases with which he had met had 
generally been in cab horses—they had sustained 
it through violent kicking. He had attributed it 
to rupture of some of the fibres, probably at the 
site of attachment. In these cases many got well 
with prolonged rest and treatment. 

Professor J. McCunn, when called on by the 
President, said that he felt very diffident in getting 
up in front of all those equine experts and giving 
any expression of opinion, but he had been very 
interested in Mr. Perryman’s dissertation that 
evening. 

He was very pleased to note, first, that it oc- 
curred to Mr. Perryman that there was such a 
clinical condition as “ bobby back.” He remem- 
bered thal, at the Royal Veterinary College, when 
they had a film shown he was subjected to a 
certain amount of ridicule because he exhibited 
a horse on the film which, he said, was the sub- 
ject of a condition he had always know n, and had 
always been so instructed, as “ bobby back.” 

‘Bobby back ” was not shivering and it was not 
stringhalt; it was, as Mr. King had said, an inco- 
ordination of the muscles of the loins and 
quarters, and only indirectly was it a condition 
of inco-ordination of the muscles of the hind leg. 
To his mind, in many cases it was a precursor of 
some more grave disease. 

Shivering was the one thing of which he was 
frightened whenever he examined a cart horse: 
he was more afraid of it than of ringbone, side- 
bone, or any other defect in the animal. It was 
often hard to detect and very hard to describe 
but when one saw an animal affected with 
shivering go away from cone, one would notice 
that it did not go straight, and that when it 
turned it. did not turn with its leg flexed in the 
manner that a normal horse would flex it, and 
that often that led it to cock its leg slightly to 
assist it to turn. There was one horse which 
probably he should have rejected at the time of 
examination because it showed this peculiarity 
to a slight degree, but it was such a good-looking 
horse and such a clean horse otherwise, that he 
advised purchase. That was six years ago. He 
worked exceedingly well up to four years ago 
when, one Sunday, he (Professor McCunn) went to 
see these horses and had a look at this particular 
animal. He got him to go over in his stall, when 
he showed pronounced signs of being a real 
shiverer. Time passed and during the recent 
epidemic of influenza this horse, amongst others, 
had an attack. The speaker was told that it was 
the greatest job on earth to get him from the stable 
to the loose box; the animal had absolutely no 
co-ordination in his back muscles at all and they 
had practically to lift him over there. The horse 
got over his iniluenza quile well, and now he 
was just a simple shiverer. “ Bobby back” was, 
he thought, one of the “snags” of cart horse 
examination. All the dealers knew of it, and they 
could often disguise it, as Professor Macqueen had 
said, by resting the horse for a time. He had 
often wondered if there were any association 
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between this condition and the fact that it was 
rarely met with in undocked horses; indeed, the 
shorter the horse was docked the more likely 
one was to find it. 

Concerning the condition of “kidney 
dropping ” he believed they were at cross-pur- 
poses, bec ause he thought that the real “ kidney 
dropper ” was one that had thrombosis of his iliac 
arteries. The chain of symptoms there was typical. 
In three definite cases he had seen and followed 
to post-mortem examination, in each case, 
where they were vigorously exercised, the horse 
after about five or Six minutes went down without 
giving much warning. The condition that had 
been confused with “kidney dropping” was a 
separate entity and was one in regard to which 
he agreed with Professor Macqueen (although he 
had no personal post-mortem evidence to support 
the view) that it must be due to-some interference 
with the blood supply to the lumbar cord: it 
might be due to pressure from outside the vessels, 
or to some injury or arterio-sclerotic charges in 
the small vessels that passed through the inter- 
vertebral foramina. in one of the horses so 
affected it was practically proved that the arterio- 
sclerotic charges in the lumbar vessels were the 
cause of the trouble. 

Concerning flexor metatarsi injury, he agreed 
with Professor Macqueen that it was of a local 
nature and not nervous in origin. It was quite 
within the bounds of possibility that, if one had 

i paralysis of the external popliteal nerve which 
all scm this muscle, paralysis would ensue, but 
one could not get that without also. getting 
paralysis of the extensor pedis and probably 
of the peroneus as well; therefore, he thought 
that the nervous lesion theory of origin could be 
ruled out.. 

His own view was that shivering and stringhalt 
were disorders of function, not organic diseases, 
because if those lesions of the spine which Mr. 
Perryman had so kindly shown them that even- 
ing caused those troubles, every cart horse that 
worked in London for any period must suffer 
from those symptoms, for if they went to the 
horse slaughterers they would find similar osteo- 
arthritic charges in every one of the cart horses 
they chose to open. If the disease were func- 
tional in nature they would probably see nothing. 
Shivering was very like ataxia: in many of these 
cases nothing was to be seen. 

He thought that the solution of the problem was 
in all likelihood a physiological one. A_ thing 
that helped such a functional supposition was the 
fact that a shivering horse that sustained any 
little injury or became the victim of any infection 
always exhibited more pronounced symptoms 
than did an otherwise normal animal. The 
solution of the problem might be found if they 
could get someone who was bold enough to do 
neurectomies and neurotomies on these nerves in 
the same way as had been done on those govern- 
ing the functioning of the muscles of the heart. 
A considerable amount of work had been done 
on the functions of the sympathetic system by an 
Australian, Doctor Hunter, who unfortunately 
died in the midst of his researches. 

In stringhalt intermittency was frequently a 
factor causing great anxiety. He saw a police 
horse, not loom ago, which had stringhalt in his 
near hind on some days and in his off hind on 
other days. 

He was interested to read, a short time ago 
in the Record, Mr. King’s remarks on the influenza 
epidemic, because he saw a number of the affected 
horses. He had experienced similar cases and 
had not been able to ascertain that they were in 
fact suffering from influenza—he would have said 





that quite a lot of them were shiverers. This 
condition cleared up as the influenza cleared up 

a fact which lent some credence to Professor 
Macqueen’s theory that shivering was the result 
of some infection. 

The PrEstmpENT (Major Hamilton Kirk) at this 
point requested the meeting to excuse his further 
attendance, as he had another function to attend. 
Before he left, however, he would like to thank 
Mr. Perryman for the very practical paper he had 
given them. He would have wished to have said a 
few words upon the paper himself, but if they 
would excuse him he would ask Mr. MeIntosh to 
take his place. 

Mr. McIntosh, having complied with the Presi- 
dent’s request, Major R. H. STALKER observed that, 
with regard to shivering, he was fortunate or un- 
fortunate enough to have forty cases of equine 
rabies in two months, and in three of these cases 
the only unusual symptoms were those of shiver- 
ing. These only lasted for six hours, when 
general paralysis set in and the horses got down 
and died. 

Dr. H. Fox asked if any Fellow had seen a case 
of shivering following shell-shock in the horse. 

Mr. R. EAGLESHAM thanked Mr. Perryman for 
his very able clinical paper; he thought he had 
had the pleasure, some years ago, of hearing him 
discourse on some part of his present subject, on 
which occassion it was agreed that that Society 
should purchase good cases of horses affected 
with stringhalt and shivering, for dissection, but 
he had never heard that anything further had 
been done in the matter. 

Most of the conditions mentioned by Mr. Perry- 
man he had met with in practice. He had often 
seen cases affecting the spine following influenza, 
strangles, and pneumonia, due, he thought, to 
toxremic poisoning causing changes in the spinal 
cord and blood vessels. It was difficult in old- 
standing cases arising from this cause, without 
knowing their history, to distinguish between 
them and those cases due to anchylosis of the 
spine. Some animals so affected would do a lot 
of work, but were not very good at backing a 
load. 

In his view, flexor metatarsi lameness was due 
to strain as well as injuries. He had seen it in 
shunt-horses through getting fast in the chains. 
Some of these cases did improve but they never 
completely recovered. As far as stringhalt and 
shivering were concerned, he agreed with the 
majority of the speakers that they were due to 
nervous troubles. 


THE REPLY 


Mr. PERRYMAN, in the course of his reply to the 
points raised in the discussion, first thanked the 
Fellows for the sympathetic way in which they 
had dealt with his paper. He had not expected 
them to agree with everything that he had said, 
nor had they done so, by any means, but there 
certainly had not been a disconcerting measure 
of disagreement in the discussion. 

He was deeply indebted to Mr. MelIntosh for 
starting the discussion and expressed his regret 
if the opener had, through a misunderstanding, 
had less time than he desired in = which to 
assimilate the contents of the paper. 

Mr. McIntosh mentioned that under the first 
heading he (Mr. Perryman) had dealt with “ jinked 
back ” and that he thought its origin to be more 
muscular than nervous, due to the great muscular 
strain to which heavy horses were subjected in 
London. He (the speaker) did not quite agree 
with that statement; he certainly thought that the 
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trouble with heavy horses was due more to de- 
rangement of the ligamentous structures  sur- 
rounding the vertebre; that in due course set 
up a chronic’ condition, the articulations 
eventually becoming thickened and calcified, so 
‘ausing pressure which produced inability and 
loss of muscular power.. He thought that if the 
cerebellum were much affected far more alarm- 
ing symptoms would be exhibited and the con- 
dition produced would not come under the sub- 
ject of his heading, which was intended to cover 
cases seen in every-day practice. 

Mr. McIntosh mentioned that he did not agree 
with him about shiverers and backing, but his 
(Mr. Perryman’s) point was that in general prac- 
tice one had to tackle these cases; one could not 
discard them all, and it was up to one to tell 
one’s client that care must be exercised in back- 
ing the horse. The greatest precautions should 
be taken that the affected animal did not get 
nervous and excited, and owners’ should be 
especially warned about injuries to the feet and 
coronet; no horse was more difficult to manage 
in regard to getting his leg up, or to doing any- 
thing about the feet, than was a shiverer. 

In. regard to lying down, he did not say that 
all shiverers went down: many horses did not 
lie down at all, for no apparent reason. If 
shiverers had sufficient room they would get up 
and down. Animals affected with “ jinked back,” 
however, fell down and stayed down: it was a 
good plan to put a cross-bar or chain behind them 
for support. 

Both Mr. McIntosh and Doctor McCunn had 
characterised shivering and stringhalt as being 
physiological defects. He agreed with that, and 
thought that our physiologists and_ pathologists 
had good scope for enquiry there. His own view 
was that there was some derangement of the 
cellular elements of the ganglia which had some 
controlling influence over the nerves that went 
through the spinal column. The sensory nerves 
were to be likened to a galvanic battery, the 
current from which was intermittent; conse- 
quently, the nerve force was broken down and 
regulated as it passed through the ganglia—a pro- 
cess which, ~ thought, accounted for the 
occurrence of shivering and stringhalt. 

Mr. McIntosh had also mentioned obturator 
paralysis. He did not think that there was much 
to discuss about that, for it seemed that they 
agreed in regard to it. Affected subjects re- 
covered to a certain extent, but they always threw 
the leg out; no doubt there was muscular debility 
through faulty nerve supply. 

Mr. Jones made reference to rotation of the 
hock; he (Mr. Perryman) did not think that that 
was in any way nervous trouble but was probably 
due to lack of co-ordination between the abductor 
and adductor muscles. In his view the condition 

yas rather an anatomical defect than physio- 
logical or pathological in nature. Mr. Jones 
believed that flexor metatarsi injury was sprain: 
the speaker did not say that it could not be, 
but most of these cases were nervous in origin, 
and due to derangement of the anterior tibial 
nerve. 

Professor Macqueen had been very kind. He 
did not agree at all with the Professor’s classifica- 
tion, however. He thought there was a definite 
condition of “jinked back,” which he had des- 
cribed with all the alterations of the nerves and 
ligamentous structures, which was very distinct 
from shivering; in fact, they were two diseases. 


He found that the general public used the 
phrase “ kidney dropping ’”’ 





indiscriminately: he 


had always looked upon these cases as arising 
from injuries to the blood vessels, producing 
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plugging of the iliacs, whereby the blood supply 
of the hind limbs was cut off. In his view this 
was an entirely different disease from shivering. 

He mentioned in his paper that specific disease 
had an enhanced influence in an animal affected 
with shivering; also that he had seen a known 
shiverer with which at times no fault could be 
found. Shivering was a progressive disease: as 
time went on the condition inevitably became 
more pronounced; in fact, these cases were very 
unpleasant ones with which to deal. 

Professor Macqueen described paralysis: of the 
bladder as being due to fracture of the sacrum. 
Of course such a thing could happen, and direct 
injury to the nerve supply in that region or even 
further forward would probably affect’ the 
bladder; but the point he was trying to make 
was that in the case he recounted there was no 
direct injury. 

He quite concurred with Professor McCunn’s 
incrimination of influenza as a cause of shiver- 
ing: many of these nervous diseases were due to 
some physiological functional derangement of the 
various nerves and nerve cells. 








NORTHERN IRELAND MINISTER 
COMPLIMENTS VETERINARY STAFF 

In moving the agricultural vote in the Northern 
Commons (Committee of Supply), Sir Edward 
Archdale, Minister of Agriculture, said that follow- 
ing the outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease in the 
Downpatrick area last June the Ministry issued 
an Order requiring the mouth of every animal 
leaving Ireland to be examined by a veterinary 
surgeon before shipment. The net increase in the 
vote was more than accounted for by the require- 
ments of that Order. 

Sir Edward complimented the veterinary staff 
of his Ministry on the able manner in which the 
outbreak was handled. 

“ Similar outbreaks in Great Britain,” he said, 
“have cost millions of pounds to suppress, and 
I attribute the fact that this serious outbreak, 
which might well have spread over the country, 
was put down at a total cost of £14,500, mainly 
to the very able manner in which our chief veteri- 
nary officer and his staff handled a most difficult 
and dangerous situation. I also acknowledge 
our great indebtedness to the police for the 
efficient manner in which they co-operated with 
us in this difficult task. But for the very able and 
tactful manner in which they controlled the move- 
ment of animals in this district it might well 
have been impossible to prevent the spread of 
the disease over the whole province. 

“The sources of infection have always puzzled 
veterinary surgeons, and, perhaps, the most dis- 
turbing feature of the numerous outbreaks in 
Great Britain has been the failure to trace the 
probable source of infection. I am, therefore, 
particularly glad that we were able, after a most 
exhaustive enquiry, to trace the source of in- 
fection. 

“It was found to be due to Dutch broccoli or 
cauliflower, imported through the port of Leith, 
the refuse from which was unfortunately thrown 
on a rubbish heap to which the cattle at the farm 
on which the first outbreak occurred had access. 
Holland is never free from _ foot-and-mouth 
disease.” 

** Whilst there was a certain amount of satisfac- 
tion to be derived from being in the position to 
present to the House reduced estimates for two 
years in succession,” Sir Edward continued, “ he 
would be failing in his duty if he did not point 
out that the services for which he was responsible 
could not be further curtailed without serious 
injury to their efficiency.” 
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DENTAL ANAESTHESIA IN 
THE DOG 


J. T. EDWARDS, M.R.C.V.S., 
ADDLESTONE 





This surgical measure, which invoives regional 
anesthesia of the infra-orbital and inferior 


alveolar nerves, is serviceable in a number of 


instances in canine practice, the indications for 
which are outlined below. For simplicity, the 
mesaticephalic (medium long-nosed) type of skull 
is dealt with in this paper. 

Surgical Anatomy.—-The sensory infra-orbital 
nerve, which occurs as a twin nerve cord arising 
from the maxillary nerve in the region of the 
deep face of the eye-ball, after*supplying the last 
two molar teeth enters the capacious infra-orbital 
canal by its funnel-shaped entrance, supplies the 
fourth (carnassial) and third pre-molars and 
emerges on to the surface of the face by the 
infra-orbital foramen. While traversing the infra- 
orbital canal the nerve gives off a branch which 
supplies the remaining three pre-molars, the 
canine and the incisors. The branch for the latter 
runs in the maxilla and pre-maxilla. 

The infra-orbital foramen is situated directly 
above the third pre-molar tooth, and, along with 
the emerging nerve cord, is readily palpable from 
inside the mouth, being covered only by mucous 
membrane. The nerve is palpable as a _ thick, 
flattened cord running forwards and upwards 
from the foramen (long axis of head horizontal). 
It divides, soon after emergence, into several 
branches which terminate in the upper lip and 
nostril. 

The sensory inferior alveolar nerve arises 
from the mandibular nerve, another branch of 
the maxillary, and traverses the long mandibular 
canal in the substance of the lower jaw, supply- 
ing all the mandibular teeth. Below the first or 
second pre-molar tooth, the nerve emerges from 
the jaw by the mental foramen and terminates in 
the lower lip and chin. The mental foramen is 
less than half as large as the infra-orbital foramen, 
and is less easily found by palpation. 

The emerging mental nerve is palpable either 
from inside the mouth just posterior to the strong 
attachment of the lower lip directly behind the 
canine tooth, or through the skin from outside, 
and the mental foramen is most easily felt, by 
following the nerve into the bone. 

Surgical Technique.-—The infra-orbital nerve 
is easily blocked by injecting (with surgical 
asepsis——sterile syringe, needle and anesthetic 
fluid; acriflavine, rivanol, etc., to the mucous 
membrane) any suitable local anesthetic up the 
infra-orbital canal through the infra-orbital 
foramen. A dental syringe or a“ record ” syringe 
with a fine needle about one inch long and of 
an internal diameter of 0-5-1-0 mm. is used, the 
needle being inserted about  half-a-centimetre 
along the ventral part of the canal, i.e., below 
the nerve. It is desirable to make an insensible 
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wheal under the oral mucous membrane first. 
The whole canal is easily injected and_ the 
resultant regional anesthesia should suffice for the 
extraction of any tooth anterior to and including 
the carnassial (Pm 4), It is probable also that 
the first and second molar teeth may also be 
aneesthetised if a large quantity of anesthetic 
fluid is injected, so that it overflows from the 
proximal extremity of the canal. Percain, owing 
to its lack of toxicity, is to be recommended in 
this connection. The spheno-palatine and the 
anterior palantine nerves, other branches of the 
tnaxillary nerve, supply sensory fibres to the hard 
palate, and their area probably extends laterally 
to the inner (medial) gums, though probably not 
to the extent that this factor might adversely 
affect successful dental aneesthesia as considered 
here. 

As dogs vary very much in size and as the 
common local anesthetics vary in strength, it 
does not seem very profitable to quote doses. 

In addition to this method of injection, FRANK, 
of America, uses and recommends the proximal 
inethod of approach to the nerve. He injects the 
local anesthetic at the proximal extremity of the 
infra-orbital canal. As, however, this site is deep 
and difficult to approach with precision, and 
owing to the presence of large blood vessels in 
that region, there is some disadvantage in this 
way, and it is doubtful whether results can be 
obtained by it which are not also obtainable by 
the distal approach method. 

The mental foramen can be reached either 
through the skin or through the mucous mem- 
brane. In the latter case a curved, fine-bore 
needle is recommended, except in very large dogs. 

As it is doubtful whether the whole mandibular 
arcade can be regularly anesihelised by injection 
through the mental foramen, an_ alternative 
method of approach is recommended by FRANK. 
The object is to deposit anesthetic fluid at the 
proximal extremity of the mandibular canal: this 
lies above the concavity in the lower border of 
the hinder end of the mandibular ramus. In the 
living animal this is felt on firm palpation with 
one finger tip along fhe free border of the lower 


jaw directly adjacent to the masseter muscle. 


The mylohyoid muscle is attached to the mandi- 
bular ramus just anterior to the site of the 
approach of the needle. For injection purposes 
a straight needle, about 1! inches long and 1 mm. 
in diameter, is inserted close along the inner 
surface of the mandible at the level named above. 
The correct distance to penetrate is the same as 
one-half of the vertical height of the mandibular 
ramus measured at the level of the lower 
‘arnassial tooth. This can easily be felt and the 
correct distance to insert the needle easily calecu- 
lated, 

If the inferior alveolar nerve is blocked at its 
point of entry into the mandibular canal, all the 
teeth of the lower jaw, in addition to the lower 
lip and chin, can be anvsthetised, 
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Indications for Use: Infra-orbital nerve block 
—for any operation on the teeth or jaw (extrac- 
tions, epulis operations, etc.). 

Inferior alveolar nerve block—for similar tooth 
operations and for the treatment of fractures 
(wiring, etc.). 

Professor Htnz, Director of the small animal 
clinic of Berlin Veterinary College, reports very 
favourably on dental anzesthesia by infra-orbital! 
nerve block and states that for operations on the 
upper jaw and teeth it is advisable to inject the 
canals of both sides, as it appears that there 
exists some connection between the right and 
the left nerves. 

Owing to lack of opportunity, I have’ been 
unable to map out the superficial areas of the 
face or to ascertain the extent of the deep tissues 
affected by regional aneesthesia of these nerves 
in dogs. Presumably, on anatomical grounds, the 
tissues are affected similarly as in the horse, with 
modification relative to the variation in form of 
the heads of canine breeds. 

Work on this point is, however, being carried 
out in Professor H1Nz’s clinic at the present time. 
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Fig 1. 
Photograph showing stilettes inserted into the 
infra-orbital and mental foramina to show their 
position in the mouth. 


Notwithstanding the bad weather the health of 
the animals in the Zoo was maintained at a high 
level throughout 1931, according to the annual re- 
port of the Zoological Society. There were 27 
deaths from tuberculosis, the lowest figure re- 
corded since 1925, and a number of notable 
successes were achieved in breeding and rearing 
certain animals and birds. Interesting figures are 
quoted in connection with the amount of food 
saten during the year, the menu including 2,104 
pints of shrimps, 447 pounds of dried flies, 228 
goats, and 250,000 bananas. 
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Fig 2. 
Photograph showing the way of approach for 
making an injection around the mandibular 
foramen. 





Fig 3. 


Line drawing showing outline of head and 
skull. Premolar and molar teeth are numbered 
and the position and outline of the infra-orbital 
and mandibular canals are marked in black. The 
arrows indicate the line of approach to the infra- 
= mental and mandibular foramina respec- 
tively, 








DEER IN ENGLISH PARKS 


Mr. G. T. Tyrwhitt-Drake, Secretary of the Deer 
Herd Book Society, stated to a Press represen- 
tative recently that the maintenance of a herd 
of deer was becoming impossible for many people 
owing to high taxation. There are over 7,500 
deer in the parks of Great Britain. The King is 
by far the largest deer owner in the country, and 
a recent deer census taken by the Deer Herd Book 
Society shows that in Windsor Great Park there 
are 819 animals. Another 150 are maintained on 
the Royal Estate at Sandringham. There are 46 
registered herds in Great Britain. Probably the 
most ancient is the Ashton Court herd owned by 
Mrs. Smyth, at Long Ashton, in Somerset. The 
fallow deer there date from 1392. 
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BOVINE MASTITIS AND TH 
PUBLIC HEALTH 

ITH the exception of tuberculosis, prob- 
ably no animal disease in this country is 
of such importance to both the medical and 
the veterinary professions as bovine mastitis, 
and the study of this condition, at least so far 
as it is liable to affect the public health, must 

bring the two professions into close touch. 
For this reason we welcomed the publication 
in our last issue of a paper Dy Dr. Minett on 
* Bovine Streptococcus Mastitis and the Public 
Health,” recently given in Leeds at a_ joint 
meeting of the Yorkshire Division of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association and 
the Yorkshire Branch of the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health. It is especially gratifying 
that Dr. Minett was able to give his address on 
this most important subject in Yorkshire, for 
no branch of the Society of Medical Officers 
of Health takes so much interest in veterinary 
matters, or indeed in the veterinary profession, 
as does the Yorkshire. This is shown by the 
fact that no fewer than eighteen veterinarians 
are associates of this Branch and have even 
formed a local Veterinary Group within it, 
whereas the official roll only shows the names 
of four members of the veterinary profession 
in all the other branches of the Society put 
together. <A further mark of the value that 
the Yorkshire medical officers place upon a close 
association with our profession is evidenced by 
a veterinarian having been elected as an 
honorary member of their local Branch Council. 
Dr. Minett gave a short and concise suryey 
of mastitis in the cow and of the organisms 
which are responsible for the condition, and 
indicated a possible connection of certain 
types with outbreaks of disease in man. <A 
point of some importance which was brought 
out was that while the common form of Strepto- 
coecie mastitis is harmless to man, organisms 
indistinguishable from those that cause disease 
in human beings are occasionally excreted from 
the udder. ‘The desirability of totally prohibit- 
ing the whole of the milk from = animals 
suffering from chronic mastitis in one quarter 
of the udder is debatable: doubtless there are 
many who will agree with Dr. Minett that there 
is no necessity to do so, provided ‘ it appears 
to be wholesome.” In England it is not com- 
pulsory to prohibit such milk from sale excent 
under the Milk (Special Designations) Order 
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where milk from cows with induration of the 
udder must not be included; in Germany milk 
from cows suffering from streptococcic mastitis 
is not considered to be prejudical to the health 
of man unless it contains pus, and in Holland 
milk from a cow suffering from inflammation 
of the udder may be used, except that from 
the inflamed quarter or quarters, 

We would suggest that one of the difficulties 
associated with the study of milk-borne infec- 
tions in man in the past has been the failure 
to take full advantage of the assistance which 
the veterinary research worker is able to 
afford. Dr. Minett makes a special point of 
this and intimates that he is willing to carry 
out immediate investigations on any herd on 
which rest reasonable suspicions. As Dr. 
Minett’s paper was published simultaneously in 
this journal and in Public Health, the official 
journal of the Society of Medical Officers of 
Health, we sincerely hope that his offer will 
be accepted and borne in mind both by veteri- 
narians and medical officers should a milk- 
borne epidemic unfortunately occur again, 

The investigations which are now being 
earried out with such painstaking care at the 
Camden Town Research Institute by Dr. Minett 
and his colleagues are of value from the point 
of view of public health, but there is another 
aspect which merits attention. Each year, 
mastitis is responsible for considerable mone- 
tary losses to the agriculturalist. At present 
the general practitioner, who is called upon to 
treat this disease, sets out with the feeling that 
in spite of anything he can do, the affected 
quarter may be lost even if no more serious 
complications supervene. It is evident, there- 
fore, that notwithstanding the facts which have 
already been brought to light, a considerable 
amount of investigational work is still required. 
A successful outconre can only be attained by 
the whole-hearted co-operation of all concerned. 





MILK FOR HOSPITAL USE 

Sir Merrik Burrell, reporting,to the Council of 
the Royal Agricultural Society upon his atten- 
dance as a delegate to the conference on tuber- 
culosis of the Royal Institute of Public Health, said 
the public were not sufficiently educated to the 
value of milk as a food, and this was to a great 
extent due to the medical profession. 

It had been stated that the London hospitals had 
been asked repeatedly to buy a better class of 
milk for their patients, but only one of the leading 
hospitals had complied with the request. The 
one idea of most of the hospitals, Sir Merrik 
Burrell continued, was to buy the cheapest milk 
they could get. Sometimes it was surplus that 
had been hawked up and down the Metropolis and 
had been pasteurised several times and so had lost 
its food value. 
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INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW 

Mr. NIGEL COLMAN, M.P., ON ITS IMPORTANCE 

Special efforts are being made to increase the 
attractiveness of the International Horse Show at 
Olympia to the general public. The show is to 
be held from June 16th to June 25th. A com- 
mittee of well-known exhibitors and horse lovers 
have been assisting Lord Lonsdale and his co- 
directors, and, as a result of their co-operation, 
arrangements have been made to include in the 
programmes of each parades of packs of fox- 
hounds, with hunt servants in hunting pink. 
Another feature which will appeal to many will 
be the exhibition of past winners of the Grand 
National Steeplechase. Further spectacular items 
are under consideration. 

At a luncheon given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Bertram W. Mills at Claridge’s Hotel recently, Mr. 
Mills said that he had been requested by several 
men interested in horses to ask Lord Lonsdale 
and his co-directors of the International Horse 
Show if they could form a committee to assist 
the directors to carry on, and the result was that 
such a committee had been formed, and he hoped 
that, with the assistance thus afforded, this year’s 
show would be a great success. 

Mr. Nigel Colman, m.p., said that the Inter- 
national Horse Show was an outstanding event; 
it was undoubtedly the premier show on this side 
of the Atlantic. It was vital to the interests of 
horse-breeding, and for these reasons it must be 
maintained. It was of a strictly international 
character; it attracted foreign visitors and com- 
petitors from all over the world. It had also a 
distinct diplomatic value. At a time when the 
world was, so to speak, upside down, it was of 
paramount importance that nations should under- 
stand one another and have friendly relations 
with one another. Was there any better way of 
promoting these sentiments than by friendly 
rivalry in sporting events? 

To understand the importance of the Horse 
Show they had to contrast it with the shows in 
other parts of the world. They found a different 
state of things prevailing in other countries com- 
pared with England. Here we enjoyed the 
extraordinary advantage of the best country in 
the world for hunting. Horse shows were well 
supported in Berlin, in the Dominions, and every- 
where in the United States. In England everything 
had been done to promote the interest of shows, 
and as a result horses were catered for in classifi- 
cations throughout the country. But the Horse 
Show at Olympia was one of the few shows that 
provided classes for horses only, and he agreed 
with Mr. Mills that if it went out of existence 
horse shows would be struck something more than 
a severe blow. On the trading side, prize horses 
at Olympia were enhanced in value and high 
prices were expected from the markets in other 
countries. There was no other show that could 
enhance the value of horses to the same extent 
as Olympia. The horse-breeding industry had a 
great export trade, and at the present time they 
ought to encourage any industry that had an 
export trade. Incidentally it was an integral part 
of the agricultural industry. ; 

The Horse Show might have been dropped this 
year and held again next year, That might have 
been good business from the horse show point 
of view, but it would have been bad_ business 
from the point of view of the breeders. The Show 
was an entertainment in a sense; and they would 
not be serving the national interest by shutting 
down entertainments which gave employment and 
circulated money. The directors recognised that 
if the Show were to be held it must be a Show of 
outstanding merit, so that it would attract the 


public. 
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Clinical Communications 


DISSECTION AS PART OF THE 
TREATMENT OF OLD AND 
LACERATED WOUNDS 


J. SHARE-JONES, D.V.Sc., M.Sc., 
F.R.C.V.S. 
Hon. SURGEON TO THE VETERINARY HOSPITAL, 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 


I have long been of the opinion that detailed 
dissection of the individual structures in an 
area during the process of healing in cases of 
old-standing lacerated wounds and old sprains 
would prove a very helpful factor in promoting 
healing and avoiding subsequent lameness. 
This is more strongly indicated in the case of 
a working animal such as a horse than it is 
even in the human subject, but I have been 
impressed by the manner in which it is over- 
looked in the practice of both human and veteri- 
nary surgery. 

A horse would go lame should healing occur, 
for instance, with the skin of the fore-arm left 
too tense, or with adhesions between muscles, 
vessels, nerves, ete. The animal would remain 
unfit for work after the healing process was 
apparently completed, and I have indeed en- 
countered cases where slaughter has been 
advised. 

Recently at this hospital I have practised 
such dissection in a number of cases and the 
results have been so satisfactory that I am 
encouraged to publish a brief account of them. 
The following was a case that presented a 
typical example for the practice of this method 
of treatment. 

The animal was a well-bred, medium-sized, 
chestnut gelding, seven years old. He had an 
extensive laceration of the inner side of the 
near fore-arm, ten inches long and seven inches 
broad, which had been allowed to run on for 
many months until in the area there had 
developed irregular masses of granulation tissue 
which stood up above the level of the surround- 
ing skin. The animal was obviously in great 
pain and much emaciated. He could not put 
the foot on the ground and he was unable to 
earry out flexion and extension; in fact, the . 
limb was quite useless and he hopped. The 
border of the skin surrounding the area was 
smooth and rounded, polished and curved in- 
wards. Growth in it had clearly ceased—nerves, 
vessels and muscles being irregularly inter- 
spersed throughout the area. 

The animal was placed in the operating table 
and the wound treated by dissection under 
anesthesia. At this first operation the anterior 
half of the wound was dealt with. The curled 
edge of skin was dissected free and uncurled 
and a small portion removed. The overgrowth 
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of granulation tissue was dissected away and 
the extensor muscles together with small 
nerves and vessels dissected out. This part of 
the wound was then covered with gauze which 
was introduced beneath the free dissected edge 
of the skin and kept in position by two loose 
sutures. After the operation the animal was 
returned to the slings. 

The following week, on removing the animal 
from the slings it was noticed that the extensor 
muscles of the fore-arm were being used quite 
freely. A second operation was then perfornied 
on the posterior half of the wound, dealing with 
the flexor muscles, the animal again being 
returned to the slings after the operation. 

The rate of recovery was remarkable and the 
wnimal was discharged and ridden from the 
hospital in five weeks after the second opera- 
tion. From the plate it will be seen how freely 
the animal was using the limb. The flexor and 
extensor muscles were working quite smoothly 
and the length of the stride will be particularly 
noted, as also the manner in which the foot 
was placed flat on the ground. 
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I have similarly practised dissection on old- 
standing cases of sprained tendons’ with 
extensive adhesions. In my judgment, had the 
usual method of treatment by counter-irritation 
been solely adopted in these cases it would have 
had a detrimental effect and there would have 
been persistent lameness. 

* * * * * 


DOUBLE MEDIAN NEURECTOMY 
FOR BILATERAL PYRAMIDAL 
DISEASE 


J. SHARE-JONES 


The subject was a grey cart mare, of fine 
quality but aged. She had been in hard work 
all her life, drawing a coal-dealer’s lorry, but 
had developed pyramidal disease in both fore 
feet and had been condemned. Cinematograph 














pictures of the mare in action showed the pro- 
nounced degree of lameness. 

I performed median neurectomy on _ both 
limbs under a general anesthetic and the 
animal made a quick recovery. Three weeks 
later she was going quite sound on both fore 
limbs and she was later put to work. 

The plate illustrates the mare some time after 
the operation. Compare the coronet of the fore 
limb with those of the hind limbs, and note 
how squarely the near fore foot rests on the 


ground. 








* * * * * 


LOCAL ANZESTHESIA FOR MEDIAN 
NEURECTOMY: INTERESTING 
PHENOMENA 


J. SHARE-JONES 


Owing to the inconvenience experienced in 
dealing with cases after general anesthesia 
when performing neurectomies in the operating 
table, I was prompted to use local anesthesia, 
and have found it very effective when dealing 
with both fore and hind limbs. 

Three successive cases of median neurectomy 
have been unusually "interesting. 

They were placed in the operating table and 
secured in the ordinary way. The seat selected 
was the one I first recommended in 1906 and 
which I have since invariably adopted. At this 
seat the nerve is exposed as it curves around 
the inner edge of the radius. The first incision 
is made slightly behind what is felt as the edge 
of the bone. About half to one inch of the lower 
border of the superficial pectoral muscle is in- 
cluded and the incision is extended downwards 
for a further inch or so. At this seat the 
disadvantages of the original high seat and 
the later seat, clear of the pectoral muscle, are 
avoided. 

The anesthetic was injected subcutaneously. 
On separating the lips of the incision thus made 
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the tense shiny layer of deep fascia is seen. 
The knife is now taken between the thumb and 


fore-finger with about a quarter-of-an-inch of 


the end of the blade exposed and = plunged 
through the fascia. Through the opening thus 
made another injection was made to anzesthetise 
the deeper structures. Immediately beneath 
the deep fascia are the nerve, the posterior 
‘adial artery and a number of veins. The rela- 
tionship of these structures here is very incon- 
stant and any two might be found enclosed in 
a capsule. AS a necessary precaution the 
director is used to slit the deep fascia. The 
nerve is then exposed on the tenaculum and a 
portion excised. The wound is closed in the 
usual way and the animal released from the 
table. 

During the operation the degree of anzesthesia 
induced was very satisfactory. 

On the following day the amount of swelling 
at and around the seat of operation gave cause 
for some alarm, but there was no systemic dis- 
turbance and the animal fed well. Next day 
there was a marked diminution in the size of 
the swelling and on the third day it had com- 
pletely subsided. Sut what was most striking 
was the fact that there was no exudate froin 
the wound other than a slight serous discharge. 
There was no sign of sepsis. The wound healed 
with extraordinary rapidity. In two cases 
recovery Was complete in ten days and in the 
third in eight days. 

It is possible that the explanation of the 
phenomena exhibited is that the superficial and 
deep injections of the anesthetic produced 
venous congestion in the area with the beneficial 
effect on the progress of healing of the wound 
comparable with that which is the objective 
when Bier’s well-known method of artificial 
compression as a therapeutic measure is 
adopted, 





The operation in this case was performed on the 
off fore limb and recovery was complete in eight 
days. 
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| Contribution to the Local Anesthesia of the 
Forelimb of the Horse below the Carpal Joint. 
Boz, W. B. T. W. Vol. 44. pp. 769-773. 


Experiments for the Determination of the 
Areas of Anesthesia after Loeal Injections 
of the Nerves of the Foot in the Horse. 
Boz, W., and Grere, W. T7.R. Vol. 38. 
pp. 101-103 and 119-121. (With a good 
bibliography on regional anzesthesia in the 
domestic animals.) | 

The accompanying line drawings present a 
clear idea of the conclusions arrived at in these 
articles. A few technical notes are also desirable, 
as follows:— 

BoLz recommends that for regional anesthesia 
of the median nerve, the injection be made about 
a hand’s breadth above the chestnut into the 
limb, which has just been drawn out forwards 
with the foot resting on a convenient support. 
The nerve is approached from between the radial 
and ulnar flexor muscles, i.e., obliquely from 
behind forwards. 

In view of the verbose description required to 
set out each step in the technique of the various 
injections dealt with in these articles, it is instead 
suggested that a preliminary injection and dissec- 
tion be made on a cadaver by anyone intending 
to practise them. | 

The sites of injection are indicated by spots 
or circles in the figures. In each case 10 c.c. 
of a 3 or 6 per cent. novocain were injected 
around the nerve. It is assumed that the injec- 
tion of the ulnar nerve is made at about the 
lower part of the posterior surface of the forearm. 
In each case the aneesthetised areas were mapped 
out by the pin prick method and it was assumed 
that the contents of the hoof are rendered in- 
sensible when the corresponding cutaneous area 
extends completely round the coronet. 

It is interesting to note that only by simul- 
taneous nerve block of the median, ulnar 
and musculo-cutaneous (cutaneous — branch) 
N. cutaneus antibrachii lateralis, Bradley} 
nerves, is the entire manus (limb from carpus 
downwards) anzesthetisable. 

It will be observed that in the Hannover 
method (illustrated) there is a high medial and 
a low lateral volar injection and the outline of 
the anzsthetised area follows posteriorly the 
position of the communicating branch between 
medial and lateral volar nerves. 

The innervation of the fore and hind limbs is 
not alike, inasmuch as high or low plantar 
anesthesia does not always produce the effect 
shown in the diagram, as is regular in the case 
of the fore limbs. In most of the experimental 
cases injections of novocain at the position of 
high plantar neurectomy only resulted in a small 
area of anesthesia around the site of injection. 
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The skin and deeper tissues on the anterior 
aspect of the hind fetlock and pastern are inner- 
vated by terminal branches of the deep peroneal 
nerve, and cases of lameness due to ringbone, 
which have persisted after high plantar neurec- 
tomy, are described, 

4. TF. E. 


ANESTHESIA 
NERVE BLOCK. 


DIAGRAMS 
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SHOWING 
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THE WHITE SPOTS REPRESENT INJECTION SITES. 





LATERAL MEDIAL 


Fig. 1. 
Diagram showing areas anesthetised by nerve 
block of the median (black), ulnar (oblique line) 


and muse, cutan. (horizontal line) nerves. The 
additional spotted area is affected when these 
three nerves are blocked simultaneously. The 


small circles indicate the sites of approach for 
the hypodermic needle. 
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Low volar and low plantar (unilateral). 
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Fig. 5. 
Hannover method. 
He * * * ; 
|B. WELCHII Infeetions in Animals and Man. 
Disc. Sect. Comp. Med., Roy. Soc. Med., 
Proceedings, Vol. xxv, No. 6. April, 1932. 


pp. 807-817. 

The B. welchii organisms form a group of ex- 
tremely wide distribution, and this report of the 
proceedings of the January meeting of the Com- 
parative Section of the Royal Society of Medicine 
is of particular interest to the veterinarian in view 
of the fact that in animals it appears that there 
are specific diseases which are attributable to 
this group, while in man it only takes part in 
human disease as a complication of some injury 
or other illness. For instance, Dr. B. W. Williams 
believes B. welchii to be responsible for an im- 
portant part of the toxzemia associated with acute 
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intestinal obstruction, a claim which is consistent 
with the observation that organisms of the group 
are normal inhabitants of the alimentary tract of 
man and most animals. 

It would seem that no organism presents a wider 
range of pathogenicity, which is so slight in some 
of the forms in which it is presented that, ac- 
cording to Miss Muriel Robertson, no milk sample 
under ordinary open conditions is free from it, 
and in America one of the salts commonly used 
in some districts to make bread rise was found 
to do this by the gas-producing property of 
B. welchii, while on the other hand, the patho- 
genicity can be so terrible that a man may die 
in eight hours from a fulminating gas gangrene 
set up by this organism in a wound which in 
itself is neither extensive nor serious. 

The veterinary practitioner in the field, faced 
with the effects of the activities of micro- 
organisms of the gas-gangrene group in the pro- 
duction of disease in animals, will agree with the 
cepinion reflected in the remarks of members of 
both branches of the profession, that the eccentric 
behaviour of the bacillus of Welch, under different 
circumstances, provides one of the’ greatest 
mysteries. of bacteriology requiring elucidation 
at the present time. 

A striking instance of the ubiquitous nature 
of this group of organisms was given by Mr. T. 
Dalling, in opening, when he referred to ex- 
periences of the contamination with B. welchii 
of antigens, etc., prepared for horses and dogs, 
the injection of which produced the typical gas 
gangrene syndrome, sometimes ending fatally. 
Despite the occasional isolation of the organism 
from the lesions of diseases of cattle or sheep of 
the blackleg type, or of the braxy-like disease of 
sheep, however, it would appear that true 
B. welchii plays little or no part in_ their 
causation. Infection from the alimentary canal 
does not seem to occur unless the intestine is 
already diseased, but, Dalling states, it is reason- 
able to believe that if B. welchii be present in a 
diseased intestine in which conditions are suitable 
for the elaboration of its toxin, a true B. welchii 
toxemia may result. The speaker proceeded ‘to 
detail work, based on a comparison of the L. D. 
Bacillus, B. paludis and Bennett’s anzerobe with 
B. welchii, from which he concludes that, though 
typical B. welchii may be isolated from sheep 
under normal and diseased conditions, it is 
probable that the B. welchii-like organism causing 
specific diseases in sheep varies somewhat from 
typical B. welchii. The suggestion is ventured 
that the group of organisms referred to as 
B. welchii contains several antigenically and 
culturally different types, though Dalling can offer 
no explanation of the antigenic differences. 


Braxy and lamb dysentery were cited by Mr. 
A. D. MacEwen as examples of alimentary in- 
fection with anzrobic bacteria, in which oc- 
curred cases of invasion of the wall of the 





stomach or intestine before death: no satisfactory 
theory had been advanced to account for the bac- 
teria acquiring the capacity to invadesthe wall of 
the alimentary tract. It was possible that bac- 
teria in the intestine only produced a sufficiency 
of toxin to cause disease under exceptional con- 
ditions, chief among these conditions being the 
presence of suitable food material in the intestine 
for bacterial growth and toxin production, and 
it might be that an alimentary disturbance was 
also necessary to provide conditions where toxin 
as it was produced was not destroyed by the 
digestive processes. 

Statements to the effect that B. welchii causes 
gas-gangrene in domestic animals could only be 
accepted when corroborative evidence ruled out 
post-mortem invasion, and when the _ bacterio- 
logical data were sufficient to justify the recogni- 
tion of the bacterial species. There were but few 


recorded cases fulfilling these requirements. 
W. B. 


* a * * * 


|The Cause of Caseous Lymphadenitis of Sheep 
in Australia. Carne, H. R., and Cramp, R. C. 
Aust. Vet. Jour., viii, 1. March, 1932. | 


This contribution to the study of the etiology 
of the lesions of caseous lymphadenitis is worthy 
of perusal in the original by those of our readers 
responsible for the examination of imported 
mutton and for whom the subject thus has a 
particular interest. A review of the bacterio- 
logical literature is given, from a perusal of which 
the authors find that at least rive different bacteria 
have been found associated with lesions of 
caseous lymphadenitis and pneumonia in sheep. 
These comprise: (1) Corynebacterium ovis 
(bacillus of Preisz-Guinard, bacillus of Preisz- 
Nocard, Bacillus pseudo-tuberculosis ovis), (2) 
Bacillus pyogenes; (3) Staphylococci; (4) Bac- 
ferium purifaciens, and (5) Diplococci. 

Evidence is quoted to show that caseous lesions 
in the lymphatic glands or lungs caused by 
different bacteria may present very similar 
macroscopic appearances. 

Bacteriological examination of 62 lesions of 
‘aseous lymphadenitis in Australian sheep re- 
sulted in Corynebacterium ovis (bacillus of Preisz- 
Nocard) being demonstrated in purity in 60 in- 
stances, whilst two lesions were sterile. 

It is concluded that caseous lymphadenitis of 
sheep in Australia is caused by pure infections 
with Corynebacterium ovis. Other bacteria 
which have been described as the cause of this 
disease occur but rarely, if at all, in Australian 
sheep. W. B. 


. * * % 1 


| Intestinal Emphysema in the Colon of a Calf. 
EIrLMANN. D.T.W. No.1. January 2nd, 1932. 3.) 


Intestinal emphysematous changes (pneuma- 
tosis) are frequently met with in swine, but this 
condition is regarded as uncommon in cattle. 
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The author examined a portion of the colon of 
a calf which was considerably thickened and in- 
tensely inflamed. It was covered with a greyish- 
red catarrhal exudate, while the tissue of the 
intestinal wall was infiltrated and ballooned with 
small gas bubbles. The lesion did not appear to 
have interfered with the animal’s nutrition, and 
the carcass was passed for food. Histologically 
the lesion proved to be an_ inflammatory 
cimphysema particularly of the submucosa and 
also of the muscularis mucosa, and differed from 
swine in that the process had not extended to 
the lymphatic vessels. The Bacillus amylobacter 
was isolated from the diseased tissue, but on 
account of the ubiquitous presence of this micro- 
organism it is doubtful whether it could be 
regarded as the cause. 


* * * * * 


[The Biological Diagnosis of Pregnancy in the 
Mare. (Zondek). Becker, D.T.W. No. 1. Jan- 
uary 2nd, 1932. 7. 


The author refers to Zondek’s original 
method for diagnosing pregnancy in mares, 
which is based upon the demonstration, by the 
use of young rats, of certain hormones expelled 
from the body in the urine. Zondek’s findings 
‘as to the usefulness of this method have been 
confirmed by a large number of tests, but the 
point arises as to how soon after conception 
an accurate diagnosis is possible and how long 
do the hormones persist. Schoper has recently 
reported that his earliest positive’ result 
occurred on the fifty-ninth day after service, 
and two days after foaling the result was nega- 
tive. On the other hand, the author obtained 
positive results 49 days after service. 

When mice were substituted for rats as test 
animals the alleged toxic action of equine urine 
for mice was not observed when the urine was 
filtered, acidified and diluted with physiological 
saline prior to injection. It was found that an 
earlier diagnosis was possible in mice than in 
rats, probably on account of the fact that the 
smaller animals received a relatively larger 
amount of the test urine. Like Kust, the author 
states that a positive result can be obtained 
in this way six weeks after service. 

The possibility of using blood serum, which 
is much easier to obtain than urine, as _ test 
material is discussed. Using a 3 per cent. glu- 
cose solution as activator for anterior lobe 
hormones as recommended by Zondek, the writer 
injected a series of mice with mare’s blood 
serum and demonstrated a positive result 99 
days after conception. The result in a control 
mare was completely negative. Experiments in 
progress are designed to show whether or not 
this method will produce a satisfactory degree 
of certainty in the diagnosis of pregnancy. 

W. L. S. 
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[Report of First European Conference of 
Experts in Poultry Diseases. | MIESSNER, TE 
HENNEPE, BERGE and Scuiirr. D.T.W. No, 3. 
January 16th, 1932. 34. 

The First European Conference of Experts 
in Poultry Diseases was held at the Veterinary 
Hiigh School, Hanover, in October of last year, 
and was attended by 26 veterinarians including 
representatives from Britain, Holland and 
Turkey. The proceedings were devoted entirely 
to pullorum infection in hens and a searching 
programme of work was drawn up to investi- 
gate the most suitable technique for the detec- 
tion of S. pullorum carrier hens. To this end 
the serum slow agglutination test was compared 
with the fresh blood rapid method, and the 
results were checked by post-mortem examina- 
tions. The preparation of antigens also received 
attention by the conference, and the following 
is a summary of the conclusions arrived at: 

(1) The 6O birds which were examined by 
serological and cultural methods served to em- 
phasise the fact that the agglutination test is 
indispensible for the control of pullorum infee- 
tion in poultry. 

(2) In both the serum slow and fresh blood 
rapid agglutination methods similarly good 
results were obtained. The slow method showed 
agreement with post-mortem findings in 95 per 
cent. of cases, while the rapid method agree- 
ment was reached in 96°6 per cent. of cases. 

(3) In the serum slow method a titre of 1: 50 
is to be regarded as positive, and the result is 
read macroscopically. 

(4) For the more accurate reading of the re- 
sults of the fresh blood method it is recom- 
mended that 8 ¢c.cm. of a 1 per cent. solution 
of erystal violet should be added to 100 ¢@.em. 
of antigen. 

(5) It is recommended that a nephlometer 
should be prepared in order to ensure a standard 
antigen of suitable opacity. The antigen should 
be prepared as follows: A well-grown agar 
culture of S, pullorum should be washed off with 
a 4 per cent. sodium chloride solution, and for 
the slow method this may be diluted ten times. 


(6) It would be useful to conduct comparative 
agglutination tests using unheated and dead 
antigens, and the effect of adding carbolie acid, 
formalin and yatren to the antigen should be 
further examined. 

(7) The application of the fresh blood rapid 
agglutination test necessitates a special tech- 
nique, and should be employed only by veteri- 
narians who have been specially instructed in 
its use. 

(S) Antigens should be furnished only to these 
trained veterinarians, and it is inadvisable to 
allow the method to be used by laymen. 

W. L. S. 
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N.V.M.A. Divisional Reports 





CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY 
AN EQUINE EVENING 

Every aspect of veterinary work is well repre- 
sented in the membership of this important 
Division of the “ National,” and none are more 
regular in their attendance than those with whom 
horse practice is the predominant interest; conse- 
quently, it was a matter for surprise and regret 
that these were not accorded similar support 
on one of the now comparatively rare occasions 
devoted to the consideration of an equine subject. 
Nevertheless, those who did attend passed a 
thoroughly enjoyable evening in the discussion of 
Mr. Walter Perryman’s paper “ Some Nervous 
Diseases affecting the Hind Quarters of the 
llorse,” which is reproduced, together with a re- 
port of the discussion, at the commencement of 
this issue of the Record. 

The Chair was occupied by the President, 
Major Hamilton Kirk, and there was also present 
Captain L. S. Balls, Mr. W. Brown, Major W. 
Denington, Messrs. R. Eaglesham, H. D. Jones, 
H. C. P. King, H. S. King, Professor Jas. Macqueen, 
Dr. J. MeCunn, Mr. J. W. McIntosh, Mr. H. G. 
McShane, Mr. W. Perryman, Major R. H. Stalker, 
Veterinary-Colonel G. Rees-Mogg, and Captain 
J. F. Macdonald, Hon. Secretary, together with 
Dr. H. Fox and Dr. T. Vacek as visitors. 

In the course of the evening the President ex- 
tended a cordial welcome both to Dr. Fox, a 
graduate of Kussia, who also holds the English 
diploma, and to Professor Vacek, Director of the 
Physiological Department at the Veterinary 
University College, Brno, Czechoslovakia: a com- 
pliment of which both guests made suitable ac- 
knowledgment. 

The minutes of the last two meetings of the 
Division, which had been’ published in the 
Record, were taken as read and were confirmed 
and signed. 

CORRESPONDENCE ' 

(1) From Mr. H. E. Bywater and Mr. G. P. Male, 
apologising for their absence. 

(2) From Mr. A. R. Smythe, of Falmouth, 
stating that when he left London it was his hope 
that he would be able to make occasional at- 
tendances at meetings of the Society, but to his 
great regret he found this to be impossible, and 
he therefore wished to submit his resignation. 

(3) From Mr. D. E. Wilkinson, of Chigwell, 
enclosing a contribution to the Society’s Collect- 
ing box for the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent 
Fund, as he had been unable to attend the 
meetings regularly. The Hon. Secretary informed 
the meeting that he had written thanking Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

(4) From Miss Roots, of Brighton, thanking the 
Society for its expression of sympathy with her 
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in the death of her father and for the wreath that 
had been sent. 

(5) From Major Slocock, of Hounslow, in 
similar terms, with reference to the passing of 
Mr. Sydney Howard Slocock. 

(6) From the Secretary of the National Horse 
Association, covering their Reference Book for the 
year 1932—-which, commented the Secretary, was 
a most informative publication. This Horse 
Owners’ Reference Book could be obtained for one 
shilling from the National Horse Association, 12, 
Hanover Square, W., or from Mr. Perryman. The 
National Horse Association had also forwarded a 
copy of the report of their Council to the Annual 
General Meeting of members—a document which 
detailed a good deal of the very valuable work 
that the Association was carrying on in the inter- 
ests of the horse and of horse-owners: parliamen- 
tary work, and so forth. 

The Secretary added that the N.H.A. seemed to 
be a really live body. They had been taking up 
such questions as the transport restrictions in 
Oxford Street, with regard to horse traffic, the 
London Passenger Transport Bill, led horses and 
the Highway Code, and the Light Horse Breeding 
Grant. It was apparent that this body was well 
to the fore when anything connected with the 
horse cropped up. 

This concluded the presentation of correspon- 
dence, and the President commented that it was a 
great pity that Mr. A. R. Smythe had found it 
necessary to resign from Fellowship. Mr. 
Smythe’s resignation was accepted with regret, 
on the proposition of Mr. Jones, seconded by 
Professor Macqueen. 

The President observed amid applause, that, as 
regarded Mr. Wilkinson’s kindly action, he hoped 
that other members would follow his example. 


Obituary.—Continuing, the President observed 
that, before they proceeded to the other business 
before them, it was his sad duty to acquaint them 
with the great loss that had been sustained by 
not only their Society but the whole profession in 
the death of two distinguished members. Mr. 
Sydney Slocock passed away on March 16th, 
having spent 50 of the active yvears of his life 
in the pursuit of his calling. During that time 
he endeared himself to everybody whom he met 
and he occupied nearly all the honourable ap- 
pointments which his colleagues could have con- 
ferred upon him. Mr. Slocock was unstinting in 
his devoted service to the veterinary profession, 
which culminated, as regarded his appointments, 
in his occupancy in 1924, of the Presidential 
Chair of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

The other distinguished gentleman whose loss 
they mourned was Mr. William Roots, of 
Brighton, who was one of the earliest Fellows of 
that Society, and whose long span of life ap- 
proached 80 years. They would both be very 
much missed. Mr. Roots’ funeral was attended, 
on behalf of the Society, by Captain Pritchard, 
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of Brighton, while they were represented at the 
interment of Mr. Slocock by Major Howard 
Slocock, Mr. McIntosh, Mr. Willett, of Staines, 
and Captain Sidney Villar. The Society’s thanks 
were due to those gentlemen. 


MORBID SPECIMENS 


The PRESIDENT informed the meeting that Mr. 
Perryman had brought some specimens in con- 
nection with his paper, and invited him ‘to show 
them at that stage, in order that the presentation 
of his paper might not be interfered with by 
examination of the specimens. 

Mr. PERRYMAN said that the specimens he had 
to show were of great interest. to him, and he 
hoped they would also interest the meeting. He 
had dealt with most of them in his paper, and 
perhaps they would be able to discuss them better 
after he had read it. The first one dealt with 
obturator paralysis, and the case was unusual in 
that it was the only one which he was enabled 
to watch from the onset of the trouble until the 
death of the animal. 

The next specimen he had mentioned in 
-his paper. It was from an animal, belonging to 
one of his firms, whic exhibited a very one- 
sided aspect in consequence of pelvic injury; 
nevertheless, it was a most capable horse and 
worked in that condition for seven or eight years. 
In his case, although there was a good deal of 
callus formation there, the horse did not show 
the characteristic rotation of the leg so indicative 
of obturator trouble. Fifteen months later, when 
the animal had been sold out of the firm, he (Mr. 
Perryman) was sent for and recognised the 
identical horse—it had been thrown over and had 
broken off the point of the hip. He advised 
slaughter, and got the bones. 

He had some photographs to show them, which 
had been taken years ago—he dealt with these 
under the heading of flexor metatarsi and extensor 
pedis trouble: they would see that the horse’s limb 
could be lifted with the greatest facility. In this 
particular case he lost sight of the horse. 

His next exhibit comprised the bones of a horse 
that had paralysis of the bladder, rectum and 
lail: they would see the bony growth and would 
hear later what he had to say about it. Following 
this came a specimen which was not dealt with 
in his paper, illustrative of a real broken back, 
which doubtless some of them would like to see. 

Then came a specimen of which he would 
speak under the heading of “ jinked back”: they 
would see plenty of trouble there. The next was 
an injured back; in this particular case the 
knackerman sent him the bones as they appeared 
there——chopped off, but they would see, by the 
‘allus, that there had been an injury. 

He mentioned in his paper about shivering. 
That was a most interesting case, but when he 
went to sort out the bones he had to show them, 
he could not find those relative to it. 
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Major R. H. STALKER exhibited some photo- 
graphs of a horse with tuberculosis. That mare 
was admitted to the hospital at Woolwich on 
February Ist. She had been in the Army for two 
years, during the whole of which time she had 
been a bad doer, being treated with oil of cheno- 
podium on three occasions, During the first 
month the mare picked up, but then she began 
to show a certain stiffness in the neck. He 
tested her with tuberculin (subcutaneous method), 
and they would see the lump that came up after 
ten days—it was ostilis of the fourth cervicai 
vertebra. 

The mare was destroyed, and on post-mortem 
the lesions found were that ostitis, four encapsuled 
tumours in the spleen, anything from 4-6 inches 
long and about 2 inches deep. No other lesions 
were found. During the time this mare was in 
hospital (five weeks) she actually put on weight. 
When she came in she weighed 9 cwt.: at the end 
of 28 days she weighed 10 ewl.—a great weight 
for a mare in that condilion. The ostitis mani- 
fested itself in ten days; before that there was 
no sign of tuberculosis in the mare at all. 

Nomination as Fellows.—The President ob- 
served that before they proceeded to the election 
of new Fellows, it was very gratifying to note 
that they had the nominations of three others: 
Miss Beatrice Locke, of Brookwood, Mr. S. J. 
Edwards, of the Royal Veterinary College, and 
Mr. C. S. Randle, of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Elections.—The following gentlemen were 
unanimously elected: Mr. P. J. Cautley, Finchley 
Road, N.W.3 (Proposer, Professor J. MeCunn; 
Seconder, Professor G. H. Wooldridge), and Mr. 
S. L. Hignett, Royal Veterinary College, N.W.1 
(Proposer, Professor J. McCunn, Seconder, Mr. 
C. Formston). 

Paper.—The President said that Mr. Perryman 
had very kindly consented to read a paper to 
them that evening, and he knew that those who 
were present would be very anxious to hear it 
apparently the canine gentlemen had_ stopped 
away. He would call upon Mr. Perryman to read 
his paper. . 

At the termination of the essayist’s reply to the 
excellent discussion evoked by his informative 
paper, Mr. McInrosu said that he was sure the 
meeting would wish him to convey to Mr. Perry- 
man the gratitude of the Sociely for his very 
excellent contribution. Mr. Perryman had un- 
doubtedly devoted a great deal of time and thought 
to the preparation of his paper, and, by the ex- 
hibition of his specimens, had afforded them prac- 
tical proof of the force of the arguments he had 
been good enough to bring before them. They 
were most indebted to him for coming there and 
giving them that most excellent paper. 

Next Meeting.—The Hon. Secretary drew atten- 
tion to the fact that at next month’s meeting of 
the Society they were again to have a paper on an 
equine subject. It was most disheartening to 
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those who were good enough to prepare and 
present papers to have so small an attendance, and 
as Major Hicks was coming all the way from 
Lincolnshire to give a paper he did hope that 
there would be a far larger muster of members. 

The Chairman supported the Hon. Secretary’s 
observations, but commented on the excellence of 
the discussion they had had that evening. 

The meeting concluded with the passing of a 
vote of thanks to the President for his conduct in 
the Chair. 

J. F. MAcpoNALb, Hon. Secretary. 
*. * © 


* - 
LANCASHIRE DIVISION * 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING AT MANCHESTER 
Mr. J. SpPRUELL’S PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The Annual General Meeting of the Lancashire 
Division, N.V.M.A. was held at the Grand Hotel, 
Aytoun Street, Manchester, on Wednesday, March 
23rd, 1932, at 2.30 p.m. 

Mr. John Spruell, M.R.c.v.s., D.V.S.M. (Vict.), was 
formally installed in the chair by the retiring 
President, Mr. J. O. PowLey, who expressed the 
wish that Mr. Spruell would have a successful 
year, and receive the same support that he had 
received from the members of the Division. Mr. 
Spruell, he was sure, would prove an able Presi- 
dent and do for the Lancashire Veterinary 
Medical Association what the other past Presi- 
dents had done. 

Mr. CurBISHLEY proposed a vote of thanks to 
the retiring President, Mr. Powley, for his able 
conduct of the business of the Division during 
the past year. Mr. HoL_royp seconded and the 
proposition was carried unanimously. 

Mr. PowLey, in reply, expressed his thanks, and 
said that, although he had vacated the chair, he 

vas still a member of the Division and, as such, 
hoped to be able to give much assistance in the 
future. 

The members present were Messrs. J. Spruell, 
A. L. Mullen, A. W. Noel Pillers, W. Woods, A. J. 
Wright, J. W. Brittlebank, J. O. Powley, J. Hol- 
royd, E. H. Curbishley, J. H. White, Warwi¢k 
Fowle, G. Mayall, R. C. Locke, G. H. Locke, F. 
Hopkin, C. F. Shaweross, and A. Alexander. 
Visitors—Messrs. J. McGee and W. Leslie Dwerry- 
house. 

Apologies for unavoidable absence were re- 
ceived from Messrs. H. O. Davies, H. A. Turner, 
P. Manuel, S. H. Gaiger, H. T. Matthews, R. 
Hughes, W. Tweed, C. T. Trevers, T. G. Milling- 
ton, and H. Holroyd. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having 
been published in the Veterinary Record, were 
taken as read. 

Election of Council of the R.C.V.S.—A letter 
ras read from the Secretary of the North of 
England Division asking for the support of their 
candidate, Mr. T. M. Mitchell, for election to the 
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Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons. 

It was reported that it had already been de- 
cided to issue a circular to members of the pro- 
fession in connection with the Council election, 
and that the Yorkshire Veterinary Medical 
Association had been invited again to combine 
with the “ Lancashire ” in the issue of such cir- 
cular. Colonel BRITTLEBANK proposed that the 
Yorkshire Veterinary Medical Association be re- 
minded of the old association which existed 
between the two Societies and the hope expressed 
that it be continued, and that the North of 
England Veterinary Medical Association will 
support their candidate in return for the support 
of their candidates. 

Mr. HoLrRoyp seconded, and the resolution was 
carried unanimously. 

Hon. Treasurer’s Report.—The Hon. Treasurer, 
Mr. Noel Pillers, submitted the balance sheet for 
the year ending December 31st, 1931, copy of 
which had been sent to each member of the 
Division. Mr. Woops’ proposed, Mr. PowLey 
seconded, and it was unanimously resolved, that 
the Financial Statement be adopted. 

Summer Meeting.—The Secretary read a letter 
which he had received from the Liverpool Uni- 
versity, in which an invitation was given for the 
Division to hold the Summer Meeting at the Hos- 
pital, and an offer made to provide the pro- 
gramme. Mr. CuRBISHLEY proposed that the 
matter be referred to the next meeting of the 
Council for further consideration. Mr. HoLroyp 
seconded, and the proposition was carried. 


President’s Address 


The incoming President, Mr. John Spruell, now 
delivered his Address from the Chair as follows: 

According to the Rules of this Association, the 
President is required to deliver an inaugural 
address at the Annual Meeting. 

In the first place, I should like to say how 
much I appreciate the great honour you have 
conferred on me in asking me to occupy this 
Chair for the ensuing year. I may say that I was 
very reluctant to allow my name to go forward 
because, being no orator, I did not feel I was 
qualified for the position. However, after careful 
consideration, I decided that it was my duty to 
do all I could to further the aims and objects 
of this Association. I therefore thank you for the 
confidence you have shown in placing me in the 
Chair, and will do my utmost to uphold the 
traditions of the position. When I think of the 
many eminent veterinarians who have occupied 
this Chair before me, I feel the great res- 
ponsibility you have placed on me. Therefore 
| appeal to all the members, particularly to the 
younger ones, to take a greater share in the ac- 
tivities of our Association. A more regular 
attendance at meetings, an increased willingness 
to give papers and to furnish clinical cases and 
pathological specimens, would result in a lighten- 
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ing of the burden of the office-bearers, and in 
adding enormously to the value of our meetings. 
What might at first seem a little extra trouble will, 
I am sure, in the long run prove to be of the 
greatest benefit to all concerned. 

At a recent meeting, Dr. Bullock is reported 
to have said that an Association is one of the 
most important means of advancing veterinary 
science. We are aware that the work of the 
schools generally finishes as soon as the student 
obtains his Diploma, but he must obtain his ex- 
perience after he leaves college, and the best 
part of this always has been gained at meetings 
with his brother practitioners, and from _ the 
resulting pooling of individual experience. 

Local Associations have done Inuch to advance 
veterinary science. and have given great impetus 
to the veterinary profession. If this is true of the 
local Associations, how much more true should it 
be of the National Veterinary Medical Association. 
I would therefore recommend this aspect of the 
subject to the serious consideration of those who 
are not already members of that latter body. 

An immense amount of work has been done by 
the Council of the National Veterinary Medical 
Association on behalf of ordinary members, and 
it is only through such an organised body that 
the voice of the profession can influence public 
bodies and Government Departments. In_ par- 
ticular, I take this opportunity of bringing to your 
notice that the Jubilee Congress of the National 
Veterinary Medical Association is to be held at 
Folkestone in August. This event is even more 
interesting to us as one of our members, Mr. 
Wilson of Nantwich, has been honoured—and I 
am sure you will all agree that it is a fully- 
deserved honour—by being asked to open the 
discussion on the paper “ Clinical Examination 
of the Cow’s Udder” to be read by Captain 
Simpson. 

This afternoon we have had an Annual Meeting 
of a very useful body, viz., The National Veteri- 
nary Benevolent and Mutual Defence Society. 
This, in my opinion, is a Society which all veteri- 
nary surgeons should join as soon as they obtain 
their Diplomas. The Preamble to the Rules fully 
explains the reasons for its creation, and a little 
thinking will soon convince any veterinarian why 
he should be enrolled amongst its members. I 
understand it was founded by Lancashire prac- 
titioners, but all members of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons are eligible for membership. 
It has brought relief to many practitioners when 
they were most in need of a friend to guide them 
through a difficult and worrying time. It has also 
a section which helps to look after those members 
of the profession, their widows or dependants 
who, after proper enquiry, may prove to be de- 
serving of benevolence. To me it has always been 
a mystery why so few veterinary surgeons, 
especially general practitioners, are members of 
this useful and necessary Society. If there should 
be anyone who desires to know more about this, 
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I have no doubt that the Hon. Secretary will be 
delighted to supply him with the necessary 
literature. 

There is another Society, viz., The Victoria 
Veterinary Benevolent, which desires all veteri- 
nary surgeons to become subscribers as it per- 
forms a very necessary function for those who are 
unable to help themselves. Lest any question 
should arise as to the wisdom of supporting two 
Societies with almost identical aims, I can con- 
fidently assure you that these two bodies do not 
overlap in the least, but work together in the 
closest partnership and harmony. 

The organisation of veterinary surgeons, which 
is shown by the existence of these two Societies, 
is ample evidence of the growing strength of our 
calling. Indeed, it is difficult to instance a pro- 
fession that has made more rapid progress than 
has the veterinary profession, when it is recalled 
that the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
came into being only in 1844, and that it was not 
until 1881 that the Veterinary Surgeons Act gave 
a real legal position to practitioners. This year 
there will come into force regulations which 
demand that the training of the veterinary student 
shall be extended to five years. This is a sign 
of progress and shows a desire to give a better 
and fuller training than has in the past been at 
the disposal of the student. We are told by 
educationists that there are several reasons for 
this extension of the curriculum, and that it is 
necessary to bring the profession into line with 
other professions. We all hope that it will be so. 
It is said that there never was a time when the 
study of veterinary science in every field was 
more important than it is at present, nor when 
there were more problems to be solved. Among 
those at present confronting the profession are, 
the control and eradication of tuberculosis in 
domesticated animals, and of johne’s disease and 
epizoétic abortion in bovines. I also feel that 
much knowledge might be obtained by a thorough 
investigation of the parasitic flora of this country. 
It cannot be insisted upon too strongly that the 
veterinary scientist has his independent part to 
play in the solution of these and similar problems: 
when his researches are combined with those of 
other professions, much might be done to secure 
greater progress. We need, therefore, to be pre- 
pared for the strenuous times which we hope are 
in front of us, not only in supplying the ever- 
increasing needs of the Empire in efforts to create 
an efficient preventive veterinary service against 
animal epidemics, but also in training men to 
undertake the ever-necessary and wider duties of 
the general practitioner, who is, after all, the back- 
bone of the profession. 

There are many other points in present-day 
veterinary science which could be mentioned, but 
perhaps I have already trespassed long enough 
on your time and patience. I will therefore con- 
clude these few remarks by reminding you that 
the success of the Association is the result of the 
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sum of the efforts of individual members. I 
earnestly hope that you will all co-operate with 
your Office-bearers in making this a successful 
year. 

Mr. PowLey proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
the President for his painstaking address. He 
was pleased that reference had been made to the 
benevolent funds, as he had been very much im- 
pressed by the good work the benevolent 
Societies were doing. They were worthy of the 
support of every member of the profession, as one 
never knew whose turn it would be next. He 
was confident that the members of the “ Lan- 
cashire ” would give Mr. Spruell their loyal sup- 
port, and he wished him a successful year of 
office. 

Mr. Woops, in seconding the proposal, said it 
was a modest address and one that they expected 
from the new President. 


MR. SPRUELL’S WORK AS HON. SECRETARY 


Mr. CurBISHLEY moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Spruell for his long and conscientious endeavours 
as Hon. Secretary of the “ Lancashire.” He had 
held that office for more than 12 years, and had 
done a tremendous amount of work on behalf of 
the Division. 

Colonel BRITTLEBANK Said it was his privilege 
to second the motion, as he was responsible for 
asking Mr. Spruell to take over the office. His 
advice and services were beyond the praise they 
could give him, and he had worked hard at all 
times. The “ Lancashire” had always occupied 
an important part in the life of the profession, 
and it was now up to the younger members to see 
that it did not lose its importance in directing 
veterinary politics and the well-being of every 
veterinary surgeon. 

The proposals were put to the meeting and 
carried with acclamation. 


CLINICAL DISCUSSION AND PATHOLOGICAL 
SPECIMENS 

Mr. MAYALL exhibited five small stones taken 
from the upper lip of a horse. It had been‘re- 
corded, he stated, that stones had been found in 
the tonsils of a horse, but those exhibited were 
the only ones he had seen in the lip. They were 
removed from a horse 17 years old, weighing 
18 cwts., and which cost £150. The animal had 
been gradually losing flesh for six months, but 
there had been no rise in temperature or in- 
crease in the pulse rate. The appetite was 
variable, the horse feeding well one day, and 
ating litthke another day. Tuberculosis was sus- 
pected, and the animal was tested with tuberculin 
intradermally and ocularly. No reaction was 
noted intradermally five hours after the second 
injection, but 15 hours afterwards a swelling 
2 inches by 5! inches was noted. Next morning 
the swelling measured 34 inches by 8 inches. 
This reaction was considered positive and the 


animal slaughtered, and on post-mortem examina- 
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tion, lesions of tuberculosis were found in the 
spleen and kidney. There was no reaction to 
the ophthalmic test. He did not suggest that the 
concretions in the lip had any connection with 
tuberculosis. 

Mr. MAYALL referred to a number of cases re- 
corded in the Veterinary Record for September 
6th, 1931, by Mr. F. C. Scott, of Pontefract, in 
which tuberculosis was found in horses. He 
understood that in some cases the reaction was 
doubtful, and thought it would be gratifying if, 
by statistics, it could be ascertained what the 
reaction in the horse was, and whether it was a 
constant one or not. 

Mr. Mayall gave particulars of a case of an 
ulcerous growth on the membrana nictitans of a 
horse. He operated and removed the growth, 
using a local anesthetic, and he would like to 
know if any other member had had any ex- 
perience of a similar condition or of cancer of 
the eye. 

Mr. A. J. Wricut described a peculiar case 
which he had recently experienced. The subject 
was a puppy, nine months old, which was per- 
fectly normal in every way, but if anyone ap- 
proached it and placed a hand on its hind 
quarters, the animal got very excited, growled, 
and went round in circles. On examination he 
could find nothing to account for this. There was 
no sign of eczema or skin irritation. Examina- 
tion of the anal glands revealed nothing. The 
tail had been “ docked ” but was quite normal, and 
he could find no treatment to cure the condition. 
Answering a question by Mr. Mayall, Mr. Wright 
stated that the puppy had the usual mixed diet 
of a pet dog. 

He went on to describe a condition which he 
found on being called to remove the foetal mem- 
branes from a cow. The cow had had a single calf. 
She had never been out of the shippon, and 
there was no evidence or history of the passing 
of any rubbish or another mummified foetus; yet 
there were two complete sets of membranes, and 
the uterus had the size and appearance of having 
held twin calves. 

Referring to Mr. Mayall’s case, Mr. Wright men- 
tioned that he recently removed the membrana 
nictitans of a horse on which there was a large 
warty growth about the size of two walnuts. 

Mr. J. Ho_royp referred to a case of atypical 
anthrax reported recently in the Veterinary 
Record, and said that, in his opinion, the word 
“atypical” should not be used in this disease as, 
in his experience, 75 per cent. of anthrax cases 
did not conform to any set picture. He had had 
an outbreak recently in which six cows and a 
pig were affected in ten days. He saw every 
animal alive, and from the symptoms shown he 
could not have associated them with the same 
condition; but the case of the pig was worth 
relating. He had only seen one typical case in 
the pig previously—-with swelling in the throat, 
etc.—but in the case referred to, one pig of a 
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litter was ill when he saw it on a Wednesday 
morning. On the Thursday and Friday the pig 
was apparently healthy, but on the Saturday it 
was off-colour again, and died on Sunday morn- 
ing. There was no swelling of the throat at any 
time. Microscopical examinations of the blood, 
a smear of the blood, and a smear from the 
submaxillary lymphatic glands, proved negative 
to anthrax. He was so convinced that anthrax 
was present, however, that he ntade a_post- 
mortem examination. This revealed an excessive 
amount of peritoneal fluid and a large lump in 
the mesenteric glands. Examination of a smear 
showed the presence of anthrax bacilli, and Mr. 
Holroyd contended that if the pig had not been 
on an anthrax-infected farm it would not have 
been reported as anthrax, and he suggested that 
many such cases were not recognised. 

Mr. Pow Ley stated that, in his experience of 
this disease, which was an extensive one, the 
usual form was swelling of the throat. He related 
an outbreak among 40 store pigs, three months 
old, all of which sat on their haunches, with 
enlarged throats and rather laboured breathing. 
It was known that the pigs had been fed on 
anthrax-infected carcasses. Only two died, and he 
thought that recovery was usual in some Cases. 
On another occasion he saw 40 bullocks which 
had been on anthrax pasture. The farmer had 
decided to clean out the ditches and had found 
them full of bones. The same day there was a 
thunderstorm, and apparently the heavy rain had 
washed through the ditches and affected a pond 
at a lower level which was used by the animals 
for drinking purposes. He thought at one time 
that all the animals were going to die but, with 
one exception, they all recovered. 

Mr. SHawcross agreed that a large percentage 
of anthrax cases recovered and quoted a case in 
an animal which developed a temperature of 105 
deg. He gave anti-anthrax serum and the next 
day the animal had recovered. He asked what 
Mr. Holroyd would consider typical symptoms in 
an animal which had got past the initial tempera- 
ture stage. He himself thought it was typical 
when an animal laid down and threw its head 
about. 

Mr. HoLroyp replied that he could not definitely 
answer Mr. Shawcross’s question. He was 
always suspicious of anthrax unless he was 
definitely sure that an animal was suffering from 
some other condition. He would certainly not 
deal with any animal under the Anthrax Order 
unless he found anthrax bacilli. 

Mr. CurBIsH_ey, referring to anthrax, said that 
if a farmer had had no time to call in a veterinary 
surgeon and he got a butcher to dress the animal, 
he would be liable to prosecution. But a veteri- 
nary surgeon would appear to be exempt from the 
provisions of the Order, even though he were to 
open the carcass. 

Mr. Powtey explained that a veterinary sur- 
geon was presumed to have sufficient knowledge 
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to carry out a proper examination, but a farmer 
was not presumed to have such knowledge and he 
was held to be guilty of negligence unless he could 
prove otherwise in a court of law. 

A number of other members contributed to the 
general and informal clinical discussion which 
took place. 

Lightning Stroke.-—Mr. Noel Pillers reported 
that he had been asked on many occasions if the 
Division were going to have the questionnaire on 
Lightning Stroke printed and circulated. Mr. 
J. HoOLRoyp proposed, Mr. R. C. Locke seconded, 
and it was unanimously resolved that the matter 
be left in the hands of the Committee for com- 
pletion. 

There being no other business, the meeting was 
concluded. 

A. L. MULLEN, Hon. Secretary. 








Notes and News 
DIARY OF EVENTS 


May 23rd.—Meeting of Editorial Committee, 
N.V.M.A., at 2, Verulam Build- 
ings, Gray’s Inn, 4.30 p.m. 

May 25th.—Meeting of the Scottish Metro- 
politan Division, N.V.M.A., at 
Edinburgh. 

May 25th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Manchester. 

May 26th.-—R.C.V.S. Last day for receipt of 
Voting Papers. 
Meeting of the Midland Counties 
Division, N.V.M.A., at Wolver- 
hampton. 
June 2nd.—R.C.V.S. Annual General Meet- 
ing. V.V.B. Fund Annual 
General Meeting. 

June 2nd.—Meeting of the Central Division, 
N.V.M.A., at 10, Red = Lion 
Square, W.C.1. 

June 9th.—D.V.S.M. Written Examination 

begins. 

June 10th.—R.A.V.C! Annual Dinner, Hotel 

Victoria, 

June 13th.—D.V.S.M. Oral 

begins. 

June 29th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings 

begin. ; 

June 30th.—R.C.V.S. Annual Dinner. 

July  1Ist.—R.C.V.S. Council Meetings. 

July  6th—R.C.V.S. Summer Examinations 

begin. 

Aug. 11th.—Royal (Dick) V.C. Alumnus Lunch 

at Folkestone. 

Aug. 8th-13th.—N.V.M.A. Jubilee Congress at 


Folkestone. 
* * * * a 


R.C.V.S. COUNCIL ELECTION 
The Voting Papers for the election of nine 


members to the Council of the R.C.V.S. have been 
issued this week, and will by now be in the hands 
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of all members. They must be returned so as to 
reach the office of the College not later than the 
26th inst. Voting Papers received after that 
date cannot be counted. There are 10 candidates 
for the nine vacancies, seven of whom are already 
members of the Council. The other three candi- 
dates are, Mr. R. E. Glover, of Cambridge, Major 
Hamilton Kirk, of London, and Capt. T. M. 
Mitchell, = Sunderland. 


* * % * 


PERSONAL 


Capt. H. E. Idenden, m.n.c.v.s., Senior Veteri- 
nary Officer, Trans-Jordan Frontier Force, has 
arrived in England on leave. 


Wills.—S.tocock, Mr. Sydney Howard, F.R.C.V.S. 
(71), of Hounslow (net personalty £6,648), £8,516. 

PLATT, Mr. James Ousey, of Southport, Lancs., 
ree veterinary surgeon (net personalty £1,347), 
£5,065. 


* % % me of 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


BrRoGAN, Edward Henry, J.p., Government 
Veterinary Officer, Choma, Northern Rhodesia, 
South Africa. Graduated London, January 6th, 
1908; died at Vryburg, British Bechuanaland, 
April 7th, 1932. 

BuRNFIELD, Alexander, Hazeldown, Stockbridge, 
Hants. Graduated Edinburgh, May 30th, 1891; 
died August 2nd, 1$ 


CuNDELL, Francis. Henry Willis. | Overton 
House, Wroughton, Swindon, Wilts. Graduated 


Edinburgh, December 21st, 1900; died May 10th, 
1932, aged 54 years. 

Jones, Arthur Henry. Penrhadw House, 
Vaynor, near Merthyr Tydfil, South Wales. 
Graduated London, May 20th, 1891; died May 
12th, 1932, aged 63 years. 

White, John Branford. Hatfield Broad Oak, 
Harlow, Essex. Graduated London, April 30th, 
1856; died May 8th, 1932, aged 98 years. 


THE LATE Mr. FRANK Cees, 


Mr. Frank Cundell, whose death occurred 
suddenly at Overton, near Swindon, was a well- 
known veterinary surgeon and racehorse owner. 

He was keenly interested in breeding, and 
owned the Overton Stud at Wroughton, but he 
will be remembered chiefly as part-owner of 
Noble Star, who won the Cesarewitch, the Jockey 
Club Cup, the Ascot Stakes, and the Goodwood 
Stakes last year, and thus put up a record which 
may never be equalled. 

Racehorse owning was, however, only a side 
issue in Mr. Cundell’s busy career, as he found 
his chief pleasure and relaxation in treating 
horses which had broken down in training. To 
Mr. Cundell was entrusted the well-being of the 
crack steeplechaser Easter Hero, when he fell 
lame just before the Grand National of 1930. 


Tue LATE Mr. JoHn BRANFORD WHITE 


The _ profession’s oldest graduate—though not 
so old in years as another wonderful veteran 
happily still with us, Dr. Griffith Evans—has 
yassed away, as recorded above, in Mr. John 
ranford White. Described by a fellow prac- 
titioner, who knew him well, as “a most lovable 
man, beloved and respected by everyone—a real 
English gentleman,” Mr. White spent many years 
in Government service at Trinidad and on re- 
tiring and returning to England about thirty-five 
years ago he and his wife took a 3 residence at 
the Priory, Hatfield Broad Oak. is wife died 
about five years afterwards. Later, when 75 





years of age, he took Town Hall Farm, and 
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actively superintended it until he was well over 
90. He was an energetic man and when in his 
eighties frequently rode horseback fifty miles in 
a day attending to his farming interests. 

At the funeral at the Parish Church at Hatfield, 
the mourners included his son, Dr. J. A. T. White, 
a medical practitioner in Hatfield district; Drs. 
F. N. Day, W. H. Booth, and L. J. Sheil, Dr. White’s 
partners; and Messrs. H. E. T. Mason and P. 
Welch, veterinary surgeons at Bishop’s Stortford, 
and Saffron Walden respectively. 


we 


MANSON MEDAL FOR DR. THEOBALD SMITH 


Veterinarians in this country as well as those 
resident in the New World will learn with par- 
ticular pleasure that the Manson Medal for 
tropical medical research, given triennially by 
the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene, has this year been awarded to Dr. 
Theobald Smith, Director of the department of 
animal pathology of the Rockefeller Institute of 
Medical Research, Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 

Theobald Smith’s fame as an authority on com- 
parative pathology is, of course, world wide. It 
was he who showed, as a result of his enquiry 
into the relations of bovine and human tubercu- 
losis, that it was not the case that, as apparently 
appeared from the investigations of Koch, the 
human species might be immune, or compara- 
tively immune, from the bovine bacillus. In 
association with Kilborne, in 1893, Theobald 
Smith showed that red-water fever in cattle was 
transmitted by ticks; indeed, he was the first to 
transfer the insect transmission theory of pro- 
tozoal disease from the realms of hypothesis to 
those of established fact. In 1904 Theobald Smith 
— ee symptoms in dogs and 

ibbits, and in a letter to Erlich wrote the original 
description of the classical anaphylactic shock in 
guinea-pigs, often known as the Theobald Smith 
phenomenon. 

Dr. Theobald Smith is the author of frequent 
and highly-valued contributions to the Journal of 
Experimental Medicine, published by _ the 
Rockefeller Institute. 

Those who were present at the Royal (Dick) 
College Centenary Celebrations in November, 
1923, will have a treasured recollection of the 
masterly address on “ Comparative Pathology: Its 
Biological and Economic Significance ” given by 
Professor Theobald Smith on that memorable 


occasion. 
* *« * * 


QUARANTINE REGULATIONS CONTRAVENED 
Docs LANDED BY AIR FROM FRANCE 


At Tonbridge Police Court on Tuesday last, 
Brian Russell, an ex-R.A.F. Reserve pilot, was 
fined £25, with an alternative of two months’ 
imprisonment, for “ aiding and abetting the land- 
ing of two dogs from France at Capel on Jan- 
uary 16th,” and £100, with an alternative of three 
months’ imprisonment, for making a false declara- 
tion on landing. The landing was made at Capel 
after a flight from Calais, where the dogs were 


taken on. board. 
* * + 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
LONDON GAZETTE—-WAR OFFICE—TERRITORIAL 
ARMY 


May 17th.—-Major G. E. Henson, t.p. (since ret.), 
to be Bt. —" Olonel (May 18th). 


THE Rovat. TOURNAMENT 
The staff for the Royal Tournament, which 
opens at Olympia on May 25th, will include Major 
W. B. Howe as Veterinary Officer, 
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“ HORSE versus MOTOR TRANSPORT ” 


Mr. R. A. Brown, Secretary of the National 
Horse Association of Great Britain, writes :— 

* You will no doubt be interested to learn that, 
as a result of your very kind reference to Leaflet 
No. 27 “ Horse versus Motor Transport,” in the 
Veterinary Record of April 30th, | have received 
so many letters for copies, that the entire edition 
of 2,000 copies has been exhausted, and I have 
had to order more to be printed. Perhaps it 
might be possible to make a short note in your 
next issue, that I apologise to all veterinary sur- 
geons who have not yet received copies, but that 
I will send these as soon as I can.” 


LONDON CART HORSE PARADE 


Princess Marie Louise attended the forty-second 
annual display of the London Cart Horse Parade 
Society, which, as usual, was. held in the Inner 
Ring of Regent’s Park on Whit-Monday. For two 
hours she watched the march past of nearly 
700 well-groomed horses, mainly Shires and 
Suffolks, with their gaily painted vehicles, and as 
the winners came abreast of the platform on 
which she stood at York Gate she distributed the 
prizes. Long-service drivers, of whom _ there 


_ were over 50, were announced, and were cheered 


by a crowd of spectators. 

The entries this year numbered 691, three fewer 
than a year ago, and spectators found themselves 
in agreement with the view expressed by some 
of the judges that the general turn-out of horses, 
harness, and vans was as attractive as any held 
in recent years. Leading firms and railway 
depots in London which use horses in their dis- 
tributive services were represented in the parade, 
and 72 of the horses were shown by local 
authorities, including the Corporation of London, 
the City of Westminster, the Royal Borough of 
Kensington, and the Borough Councils of Bethnal 


Green, Brentford and Chiswick, Finsbury, 
Paddington, Stepney, Stoke Newington, and 
Walthamstow. jl " 

= * cs 4 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS IN TUBERCULOSIS 


The Medical Research Council announces that 
the Dorothy Temple Cross Research Fellowships 
in Tuberculosis for the academic year, 1932-1933 
will shortly be awarded by the Council, and ap- 
plications should be lodged with the Council not 
later than June 1st, 1932. 

The object of these Fellowships, as defined in 
ihe Trust Deed, is to give special opportunities 
for study and research to persons “ intending to 
devote themselves to the advancement by teaching 
or research of curative or preventive treatment of 
tuberculosis in all or any of its forms.” Candidates 
must be British subjects and must possess suitable 
medical, veterinary or scientific qualifications. 
They must also be able to produce satisfactory 
evidence of their ability to make good use of the 
opportunities offered by the Fellowships. 

The Fellowships will preferably be awarded 
to candidates who wish to make their studies or 
enquiries outside the borders of Great Britain. 
They will be awarded for one year as a rule, 
but in special cases may be renewed. The value 
of the Fellowships awarded will depend in each 
case upon the standing and qualifications of the 
candidate, but will not be less than £350 per 
annum, payable monthly in advance. Travelling 
and some incidental expenses will be paid in 
addition. ; 

It may also be possible to award a Senior 
Fellowship of considerably greater value to a 
specially well qualified candidate wishing to 
undertake an intensive study of some particular 
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problem of tuberculosis at a chosen centre of 
work in another country. 

Further particulars and forms of application 
are obtainable from the Secretary, Medical Re- 
search Council, 38, Old Queen Street, Westminster, 
S.W.1. 

oS * *% x * 
TUBERCULIN TESTED HERDS IN SCOTLAND 

In the extract (published in our last issue) from 
the Annual Report of the Hannah Dairy Research 
Institute, entitled “ Tuberculin Tested Herds in 
Scotland,” it is stated that the number of herds 
in the experimental eradication scheme totals 22. 
This number should read 32. 

%* * * x * 

“Central Provinces Velerinary Journal.’—For 
a veterinary association to undertake the publica- 
tion of a quarterly journal is an enterprise as 
courageous as it is laudable, and the contents of the 
inaugural number of this journal, issued in 
January last, demonstrate that this little periodical 
is likely to prove of interest and value to the 
members of the Association under the auspices of 
which it is produced. 


IN PARLIAMENT 
EXPORTATION OF HORSES BILL 
The above Bill “ to amend the Law with respect 
to the exportation of horses; and for purposes 
connected therewith,” was presented to the House 
of Commons by Lieut.-Colonel Moore on May 9th, 
and was read a second time on May 12th. 








The following questions and answers have been 
recorded in the House of Commons recently :— 
IMPORT DUTIES ACT (HORSES) 


Major Carver asked the Minister of Agriculture 
if he can state for what reason horses were in- 
cluded in the Free List of the Import Duties Act; 
and whether, in view of the fact that the cost 
of living would not be affected by their exclusion 
therefrom, he intends to make any representa- 
tions to the Tariff Advisory Committee in the 
matter? 

Sir J. GrLmMour: Horses are included in the Free 
List mainly in view of the fact that in terms of 
value the great bulk of the imports consists of 
thoroughbred horses and mares imported for 
breeding and racing purposes. The answer to 
the last part of the question is in the negative. 


HORSES (EXPORT) 

Sir RoBert GOWER asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether he was aware that, out of a 
consignment of three heavy draught horses which 
were shipped by the British steamship “ Mersey ” 
from Goole to Rotterdam, it was found on their 
arrival here on April 18th that one had died 
en route and another was found to be suffering 
from such injuries sustained en route that it was 
necessary to shoot it immediately; whether he 
will state the circumstances under which the two 
horses sustained their injuries; and whether he 
will consider the desirability of introducing 
legislation prohibiting the export of such horses 
from this country abroad? 

Sir J. Gitmour: I am aware of the two casualties 
referred to. I understand that the three horses 
were shipped at Goole on April 16th, after passing 
the nel rigid veterinary examination as to fit- 
ness to travel and to work. There was no indica- 
tion that abnormally rough weather would be en- 
countered. The vessel, however, met heavy seas, 
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resulting in two of the horses going down in their 
stalls, about five hours after leaving port. The 
vessel was eased, but attempts to get the horses 
on to their legs were unsuccessful. Each horse 
was made as comfortable as possible with bedding 
and padded sacks. One horse died, but from in- 
formation supplied by the shipping company, it 
appears that it was not injured in any way, and 
showed no sign of any suffering. The other 
horse showed signs of great excitement, and was 
then killed with the humane killer to prevent 
it from injuring itself. As regards the last part 
of the question, I am satisfied that the present 
legislation is adequate to prevent avoidable 
suffering. 

Mr. T. WiLuiAMs: Does the right hon. Gentle- 
man not think it is high time that we dispensed 
altogether with this miserable trade? 

Sir J. Gi-mMour: All I can say is that the number 
of casualties arising out of the trade, under the 
present regulations, is comparatively small—only 
44 out of 45,745 horses exported. 


Lieut.-Colonel Moore: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman advise the Government to. give 


facilities to a private Member’s Bill to stop this 
trade? 

Mr. MAcguiIsTEN: Is it not the case that the 
horse is an animal that suffers extraordinary 
agonies from seasickness, and is it not desirable 
that the putting of horses on board ship should 
be limited as much as possible? 

Sir J. Grtmour: That is the case under the 
present regulations. 

Captain Her_tcers asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture whether the veterinary officer, exporta- 
tion of horses, now dispensed with owing to the 
economies of his Department, has been replaced 
by one of the existing veterinary inspectors? 

Sir J. GrtmMour: It was found possible, in the 
course of economies effected last autumn, to re- 
duce by two the number of veterinary officers 
cnnaned at ports on the service mentioned. The 
work was taken over by veterinary inspectors on 
the staff of the Department in conjunction with 
their other duties. The efficiency of the service 
has been in no way affected by these economies. 

Captain HerGcers: Will not the right hon. 
Gentleman take steps to put an end to this cruel 
and unnecessary traffic in old horses? 


Sir R. Gower asked the Minister of Agriculture 
how many horses were exported to the Continent 
from this country for butchery during each of 
the past six months; from which ports, respec- 
tively, they were exported; and at ‘wha slaughter- 
houses, respectively, the same were killed and in 
what manner? ' 
Sir J. Gitmour: The following statement shows 
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the number of horses exported to the Continent 
during the six months ended March 31st, 1932, 
the number intended for immediate slaughter; 
the ports whence they were shipped and the ports 
of destination. No statutory declaration is re- 
quired as to the purpose for which horses are 
shipped, and the numbers given as being intended 
for immediate slaughter are derived from infor- 
mation obtained by the Ministry’s inspectors. 

I have no precise information as to the indivi- 
dual slaughterhouses to which the animals were 
sent, I am informed that all the horses slaughtered 
at the Boulogne abattoir are killed by the 
mechanical killer. In Holland the use of the 
mechanical killer at all slaughterhouses is re- 
quired by law. 


HORSE TRAFFIC (TAXATION) 


Mr. CHALMERS asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether, since horse traffic does as much 
damage to the roads as motor traffic, he will 
consider taxing horse traffic according to load, 
similarly to motor traffic? 

Major Exuior: | am unable to accept the 
assumption made by my hon. Friend in the first 
part of his question, and the second part does 
not therefore arise. 


MUSK RATS 


Mr. McENTEE asked the Minister of Agriculture 
how many persons have applied for a licence to 
keep musk rats; and if any estimate has been 
made as to the numbers of these animals at liberty 
in Britain and outside the control of commercial 
breeders? 

Tue MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE (Sir J. Gilmour): 
Ten persons in England and Wales have applied 
for and been granted licences to keep musk rats, 
and others have paid the prescribed fee but have 
not yet made formal application or supplied the 
necessary information to enable a licence to be 
issued. I am not aware of any reliable estimate 
having been made of the number of musk rats at 
large in this country. 


BEEF (GRADING AND MARKING) 


Major CARVER asked the Minister of Agriculture 
whether it is his intention to introduce in the 
near future any scheme for the compulsory grad- 
ing and marking of meat, in accordance with the 
recommendation of the Inter-Departmental Com- 
mittee on this subject? 

Sir J. GitmMour: The report of the second Inter- 
Departmental Committee on the Grading and 
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Marking of Beef has only recently been submitted. 
The recommendations will receive the careful 
consideration of the Ministers concerned, but il 
is not possible at present to make any statement 
on the subject. 

OATS AND BARLEY (FEEDING, LIVESTOCK) 

Viscountess Astor asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture approximately the amount of oats sold off 
farms in each of the last three years which it is 
estimated was used for feeding to livestock? 

Sir J. GitmMour: The following table shows the 
estimated quantity of oats sold off farms in Great 
Britain in each of the three cereal years 1928-29, 
1929-30 and 1930-31. These figures are based on 
estimates obtained in connection with the census 
taken in 1925 that 25 per cent. of the total crop 
in England and Wales, and 40 per cent. in Scol- 
land, are sold off. I am unable to say what 
proportion of the crop sold off farms is actually 
used for feeding to livestock, although according 
to the Report on the Food Supplies of Great 
Britain prepared in 1929 the bulk of the crop is 
so used, about 142,000 tons (including imported 
oats) being diverted to manufacturing purposes. 








Year England Great 
Sept.-Aug. and Wales. Scotland, Britain. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1928-29 361,000 282,000 643,000 
1929-30 380,000 . 302,000 682,000 
1930-31 335,000 . 259,000 594,000 


Viscountess Astor asked the Minister of Agri- 
culture approximately the amount of barley sold 
off farms in each of the last three years which it 
is estimated was used for feeding to livestock 
other than the barley fed to livestock after having 
been first used by the brewers or distillers? 

Sir J. GitmMour: The following table shows the 
estimated quantity of barley sold off farms in 
Great Britain in each of the three cereal years 
1928-29, 1929-30 and 1930-31. These figures are 
based on estimates obtained in connection with 
the census taken in 1925 that 65 per cent. of the 
total crop in England and Wales, and 78 per cent. 
in Scotland, are sold off. I am unable to say 
what proportion of the crop sold off is actually 
fed to livestock. 

















Year England Great 
Sept.-Aug. and Wales, Scotland. Britain. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1928-29 662,000 80,000 742,000 
1929-30 649,000 79,000 728,000 
1930-31 479,000 74,000 553,000 
Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday — insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for pubiication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents. 


7 * 
TUBERCLE BACILLI IN BOVINE SPUTUM 
To ree Epirok OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 
Sir,—It is now only left for me to express my 
thanks to Mr. H. L. Torrance and Mr. W. Tweed, 
as well as to the three other gentlemen who have 
written me personally on the above question. I 


* * * 
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can only wish the latter had decided to express 

their views in the columns of the Veterinary 

Record. The letter appearing in your current 

issue over the signature of Major Rabagliati adds 

still further to our information. 

It would seem that I am only now called upon 
io supply the references asked for by Mr. 
Torrance, and to add that it will be my pleasure 
to meet and discuss with him further those in- 
teresting and informative points which have 
evolved as a result of the correspondence. 

Mr. Torrance and others interested will find 
information in the following references :— 
BRUNING, HERMANN. (1906). “ Beitrage zur Lehre 

der natirlichen und kiinsilichen  Saiigling- 
sernahrung.” Zeitschr. f. Tiermed. Vol 10. 
N.S. pt. 3, pp. 198-231, and pt. 4, pp. 277-301. 

Grietritu, A. S. (1913). “ Human Tubercle Bacilli 
in the Milk of a Vaccinated Cow.” J. Path. 
Bact. Vol. 17, p. 323. ' 

———., ) “An Investigation of Strains 
of Tubercle Bacilli from Animal Tubercu- 
losis.” Ibid. Vol. 21, p. 329. 

Meyer, L. (1906). “ Uber das Verhalten des 
Kuheuters gegeniiber Kiinstlicher Infektion 
mit Rinder—und Menschen — tuberkel- 
bazillen. Zeitschr. f. Tiermed. Vol. 10. N.S. 
pt. 3, pp. 161-197, and pt. 4, pp. 241-276. 

ROYAL COMMISSION ON TUBERCULOSIS. (1907). 
2nd Interim Report, Vol. 11. “ The Virulence 
of Tubercle Bacilli of Human Origin for the 
Ox Species.” p. 1026. 

“Culture Injections into Calves.” p. 1042. 
“Feeding Experiments on Bovines.” p. 1060. 
“The Relative Susceptibility of Different 
Species of Animals to Tubercle Bacilli of 
Human and Bovine Origin.” p. 1211. 
Yours faithfully, 
GEO. W. DUNKIN. 

Rhodes Farm, 

Mill Hill, 
N.W.7. 


May 17th, 1932. 


* * * 


RINGBONE 
To rue Eprror OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir.—-Surely the obvious method of differentia- 
tion between “mechanical lameness” and a 
claudication associated with pain is the applica- 
tion of a local aneesthetic? Without this aid it is 
practically impossible for any diagnostician, how- 
ever experienced, to give a positive opinion as to 
the absence or presence of pain. 

I have for long held the opinion that the lame- 
ness associated with large peri-articular “ ring- 
bone ” is often partly due to the fibrous anchylosis 
commonly met with in these cases. This may be 
partly mechanical but is often somewhat painful 
in addition. That the lameness is frequently due 
to fibrous adhesions seems to me to be shewn 
by the quite frequent recovery of those cases 
when kept at work on the land, whereas turning 
out to grass, i.e., complete rest, very frequently 
aggravates the lameness; theconstant work break- 
ing down the adhesions whilst enforced idleness 
allows them to become more dense. One case, 
a dairyman’s pony, worked for ten years after 
plantar neurectomy had been performed for the 
relief of acute lameness arising from the presence 
of an immense ringbone, although sensation had 
been re-established by collateral branches within 
eighteen months of the operation. There was 
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never ne very great amount of resorption of the 
osseous deposit and I have always attributed her 
permanent recovery from lameness to the break- 
down of fibrous adhesions around the fetlock and 
pastern joints during the time the limb remained 
aneesthetised. 





has only to stand a short time in one of the busy 
streets and watch the number of lame people who 
suffer no pain. 
Lameness is an abnormality of gait which may 
or may not be associated with pain. 
J. P. RAILTON. 


On another occasion I was asked to “ un-nerve ” Kington, 
a Shire gelding which had a very large peri- Herefordshire. 
articular ringbone and advised against the opera- May 17th, 1932. 
tion as I was of opinion that the lameness was . 7 ° . P 


due to mechanical fixation of the pastern joint. 
The owner, however, insisted upon the operation 
being performed, taking the risk of its failure. 
To prove that my diagnosis of “ painless 
mechanical lameness ” was wrong, the animal got 
up sound from the casting bed and worked 
“sound ” for two years. 

I am personally mechanically lame from re- 
peated fractures of my left foot, but the lameness 
is certainly not at all times free from pain! 

Yours faithfully, 


SEXUAL ABNORMALITY 
To THE EpITroR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir,—Perhaps the following case may interest 
your readers: it is a puzzle to me and the con- 
ditions seem almost incredible. 

A lady client brought a rough-haired fox-terrier 
dog to me this week and asked my opinion of a 
phenomenon which has existed for some time 
and lately has developed to a most objectionable 


DAvip Eric WILKINSON. extent. ; 
Oakwood, He is a dog of about eight years of age and 
Chigwell, wherever he goes he promptly causes sexual ex- 


Essex. 
May 13th, 1932. 


To THE EpIrorR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD. 


Sir.—This question of ringbone, pain and lame- 
ness opens up a big field for discussion and 
cannot be dealt with adequately in a letter. If 
only some of\ the older town clinicians would get 
together at a sort of round table conference and 
express their opinions, what a store of informa- 
tion we should have! 

There are no different classes of ringbone—its 
osition may be, and often is, different—but ring- 
one is ringbone and if we think of its pathology 

and its analogy to rheumatoid arthritis of the 
human being, then we know that pain does, and 
must, exist during the process of formation and 
until arrest of the inflammatory process has been 
brought about. 


citement in other dogs. They behave to him as 
they would to a_ bitch in season and mount 
him even when he is on the lead. This 
treatment is strongly resented by the unfortunate 
animal. Another peculiar feature is assumption 
of an abnormal size by the teats; one could almost 
imagine the animal was a bitch which had shortly 
weaned her pups, except that the mammary glands 
are not enlarged. 

One hears wonderful stories of cockerels de- 
veloping into hens—or at any rate laying eggs; 
such statements want verifying, but this freak is 
here to be seen by any Northern practitioner who 
cares to visit me. He is boarding here for a few 
I should like to have the opinion of any 


days. 3 
out him. 


member who would enlighten me a 
Yours sincerely, 
J. P. ISHERWOOD, M.R.C.V.S. 
2, Holly Avenue, 
Whitley Bay. 








Lameness can and does exist without pain: one May 14th, 1932. | 














Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1927 | 
SUMMARY OF RETURNS 



























































| Foot-and-Mouth Parasitic || Sheep Swine 
Anthrax. | Disease. Mange. } Scab. Fever. 
— _ . 
] Animals | | | | | 
\ Out- 
| slaugh-| breaks 
_ . Out- | Out- tered as. , | Out- Out- . 
Period | breaks | Animals| breaks diseased "¢POTted Animals breaks || breaks aoe | 
, con- jattacked) con- | or ex- | Pocal |attacked| con-_ | con- | § ang | 
| firmed | firmed. | posed to |, the 4 firmed.| firmed. tered. 
| ! infec- | | | | | 
| tion. ‘ | | | 
— - } — a i -— | |——- _ 
Period 16th to 30th April,| No. No. || No. | No. No. | No. | No. | No. No 
1932... well 25 || 2° | 160 1 | 5 5 || 100 59 
ae - an period in| | } 
1931 ou «|| 38 eo i— — 4 7 16 97 | 57 
1930 -~ ooo] 24 =a lUdhi-—~- — 8 12 3 | 117 | 48 
1929 int <n ae 28 | — — 7 17 13 87 | 53 
| 
Total 1st January to 30th | | | : 
April, 1932... «++ 163 209 =| 3 227 64 | 114 116 721 =| #331 
Corresponding period in. | 
1931 ata ---| 208 222 5 515 70 =| «120 154 | 525 | 215 
1930 _ ook Bee 181 — — 118 | 181 234 _ 884 | 349 
1929 _ ..-| 168 189 20 1,804 120° 240 290 =| 478 218 
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